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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

My  term  as  president  of  YVillarcl  Student  Body  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me.  The 
students  have  supported  our  campaigns  in  fine  shape.  The  Guam  boxes  were  well 
filled,  and  we  had  money  to  spare.  Our  sale  of  Student  Body  Cards  was  well  carried 
through.  Our  Target  drive  went  over  the  top.  The  holiday  donations  were  gen- 
erous. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  we  were  in  hope  that  the  auditorium  and  gymnasium 
would  be  repaired,  but  through  some  mishap  we  have  not  had  the  use  of  these  build- 
ings. All  of  our  meetings  have  been  carried  on  in  the  open.  Sometimes  the  weather 
has  been  too  warm  for  Berkeleyans  and  sometimes  too  cold  for  anybody.  Then 
occasionally,  some  plans  have  been  dropped  because  of  weather  conditions. 

So.  all  in  all,  we  have  longed  for  a  good  auditorium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  how  little  complaint  has  been  voiced,  the  students  have  conducted 
themselves  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  and  the  programs  have  been  inspiring  as  well 
as  intelligible  to  students  of  junior  high  school  age. 

Anyone  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected  president  of  Willard  may  antici- 
pate a  happy  term  of  office  because  of  the  splendid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
principal,  the  faculty,  and  the  students. 

Ralph  Ready. 

AT  WILLARD 

Willing  response  in  all's  to  do, 
I  nterest,  too,  to  speed  things  through, 
L  overs  of  courtesy,  service,  cheer, 
L  oyal  to  truth  we  all  revere, 
A  ims  for  goals  that  reach  the  sky, 
Records  that  no  school  can  tie 
D  are  us  all  to  do  or  die — 

For  Willard ! 
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OUR  SPONSORS 


PRINCIPAL'S  LETTER 

Another  term  is  rapidly  drcwing  to  a  close.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  you,  Willard  Student  Body,  for  your  fine  cooperative  spirit  in  all  of  our  school  activities.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  students  whose  aim  and  purpose  is  not  only  self-improvement  but 
who  also  have  the  welfare  of  the  school  at  heart.  This  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  students  of 
Willard,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commend  you  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

You  who  are  graduating  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  your  leadership  and  for  setting 
the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  students  of  Willard.  I  hope  your  career  throughout  the  years  to 
come  will  be  crowned  with  success.  This,  as  you  know,  rests  with  you  and  depends  upon  your 
efforts.  The  two  outstanding  factors  that  make  for  success  are  hard  work  and  worthy  com- 
panions. May  the  above  named  factors  be  embodied  in  your  New  Year's  resolutions,  and  may 
you  hold  fast  to  them  throughout  life. 

H.  H.  Glessner. 

WILLARD  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 

The  Willard  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  finished  a  very  splendid  program  for  1935. 
Our  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Neale,  has  arranged  not  only  interesting  but  educational  pro- 
grams for  us.  Our  speakers  have  been  Mr.  Glessner  and  other  members  of  our  faculty,  Dr.  Einar 
Jacobsen,  Dr.  Edith  Bryan,  Dr.  Stanley  Hunter,  Mrs.  Luther  Newhall,  Mr.  Harry  Stoops, 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Reidel,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  French. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Gaffney,  our  membership  chairman,  reports  222  members.  This  fine  increase  is 
due  to  her  untiring  efforts  to  reach  the  goal  of  500.  Mrs.  Floran  Myers  and  her  parent-education 
class  have  played  quite  a  part  in  our  organization  with  an  attendance  of  thirty-two  mothers  each 
week,  who  have  met  with  Dr.  Edith  Bryan  to  discuss  such  topics  as  character,  discipline,  obedi- 
ence, habits,  and  emotional  control.  These  gatherings  are  very  popular,  and  we  are  planning  a 
new  class  for  next  semester  to  which  all  mothers  are  welcome. 

Hospitality  has  been  stressed  at  all  meetings.  Our  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wright,  publicity  chairman, 
has  arranged  for  us  the  fine  notices  and  articles  concerning  our  meetings  which  have  appeared 
in  our  local  newspapers.  The  tea  hostesses  have  helped  to  bring  parents  closer  together  with 
conversations  over  a  cup  of  tea. 

Our  library  chairman,  Mrs.  Hacker,  has  a  report  of  which  we  are  proud.  Willard  Parent- 
Teachers  gave  a  card  parrty  which  netted  them  sufficient  money  to  buy  "The  Literary  Guild 
Books"  for  $18.50,  a  set  of  "Lands  and  People",  and  suitable  fiction  amounting  to  $77.60.  We 
feel  this  term  closes  rich  in  fruitful  service  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  beloved  school. 

Our  hyaiene  chairman,  Mrs.  McGregor,  made  new  couch  covers  and  cases  for  the  rest  room 
for  our  children  taking  rest  periods  during  school  routine  instead  of  physical  education.  Mrs. 
Harter,  recreation  chairman,  reports  that  Willard  P.T.A.  is  sponsoring  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
Boy  Scouts.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fowle,  motion-picture  chairman,  has  attended  the  Good  Motion  Picture 
Councils  and  reported  the  pictures  suitable  for  our  children.  Student-aid  chairman,  Mrs.  Col- 
more,  reports  that  sixteen  baskets  of  food  for  Thanksgiving  were  packed  and  delivered  by  the 
association  to  our  needy  families. 

I  sincerely  thank  our  principal  and  teachers,  our  officers  and  chairmen,  who  have  cooperated 
so  faithfully  with  us  this  semester. 

"What  though  we  miss  the  heights  of  skill, 
The  splendor  of  the  greater  few? 
There  is  so  much  that  we  can  do ; 
There  is  a  place  that  we  can  fill. 
Always  about  us  while  we  live 
Are  those  who  need  what  we  can  give." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  reached  those  who  need  what  we  had  to  give.  A  very 
Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

Mrs.  Fred  Paris,  President. 


WILLARD  DAD'S  CLUB 

The  Dad's  Club  had  its  first  fall  program  in  October  to  hear  Mr.  Stanley  Brothers  of  the 
Pan-American  Airways  describe  the  China  Clipper  and  its  schedule.  The  November  meeting  was 
devoted  to  a  fine  talk  by  Mr.  Newsom  of  the  University  of  California  on  "University  Athletics," 
and  a  two-reel  film  on  football  fundamentals.  At  our  last  meeting,  held  December  12,  Dr.  George 
Oulton  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Universal  Finger-printing."  Following  this,  the  Willard  Boys' 
Glee  Club  and  the  Willard  Orchestra  entertained  us. 

Our  Gym  Committee,  after  interviewing  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  expects 
work  on  the  gym  to  start  early  in  1936.  Some  of  our  members  cooperated  in  assisting  at  the 
Berkeley  Christmas  Party,  furnishing  our  last  bit  of  service  in  an  enjoyable  semester  for  the 
Dads'  Club.  Fred  S.  Stripp,  President. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS 


Mathew  Allen 
Peter  Allen 
William  Allen 
Eli  Ambrose 
Doris  Amsbaugh 
Bob  Anderson 
Clive  Anger 

Jim  Arbios 
Ben  Arey 
Joe  Arey 
Webb  Arpin 
Ronada  Bailey 
Elliot  Baker 
Dorothy  Beeskow 

Jim  Bethel 
Dorothy  Blosser 
Fred  Boaz 
John  Boehrer 
William  Bohan 
Guy  Bradshaw 
Elizabeth  Bronson 

Joe  Brower 
Jack  Brown 
Janet  Brown 
Jean  Burt 
Barbara  Bush 
Janice  Cardwell 
Virginia  Carr 

Helen  Challoner 
Margaret  Challoner 
Betty  Jane  Chubb 
Marjorie  Conklin 
Virginia  Cripps 
Jim  Crockett 
Margaret  Dabadie 

Dorothy  Dick 
Donald  Donaldson 
Betty  Downs 
Frank  Dreusike 
Betty  Eames 
Jack  Eldridge 
John  Fairchild 

Lionel  Fleury 
Jim  Fowle 
Jeanne  French 
Anna  Ganas 
Barbara  Germain 
Barbara  Gingg 
Marthel  Greves 

William  Gurr 
Virginia  Hacker 
George  Haggerty 
Edwin  Haney 
Eugene  Harter 
Harry  Haviside 
Yukio  Hibino 

Gene  Hoggatt 
Fred  Honsinger 
June  Howells 
Fred  Hupman 
Peggy  Irwin 
Jimmy  Jee 


GRADUATING  CLASS 


Joe  Jevons 
Gladys  Johnson 
Gordon  Johnson 
Nobuyoshi  Katsu 
McClure  Kelly 
Kathryn  Kieffer 
Harry  Koplan 

Walter  Lester 
Muriel  Lucas 
Betty  Lynch 
Louise  Mackie 
Celinda  Maggio 
Dorothy  Marois 
Evelyn  McCorkle 

Lee  McCutcheon 
Mary  McManus 
Bill  Miller 
James  Moon 
Janice  Morgan 
Patricia  Naess 
Charlotte  Ohman 

Charles  Oldfield 
Helen  Olson 
Nina  Ortlieb 
Akiko  Ota 
Kay  Pearce 
Dick  Pedder 
Jean  Pollard 

Helen  Price 
Robert  Randall 
Jane  Raeish 
Bob  Ravvson 
Ralph  Ready 
Wallace  Reid 
Virgil  Richberger 

Elizabeth  Richards 
Sue  Richardson 
Richard  Rogers 
Lesley  Rosie 
Mary  Russell 
John  Salter 
Alfred  Schmidt 

Sylvia  Scott 
John  Shepherd 
Berenice  Slingsby 
Marjory  Sohler 
Margaret  Somogyi 
Alfred  Sperry 
Bob  Stoner 

Gladysmae  Swantner 
Betty  Thompson 
Raymond  Threde 
Ethaline  Trenery 
Bob  Trolson 
Yoshi  Uchida 
Lucile  Van  Heerden 

Georgie  Van  Marter 
George  Vdovin 
Patsy  Whitby 
John  Wilson 
Donald  Wrinkle 
Herbert  Zastrow 


Court  Officers — Student  Control  Board — Junior  Traffic  Police 


GOVERNMENT 
STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council  has  had  its  usual  successful  semester  in  the  management 
of  school  affairs.  Much  interest  was  manifested  by  Willard  Student  Body  in  the 
election  of  student  officers  due  to  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  students  with 
the  council  who  so  efficiently  planned  and  executed  all  the  details  of  the  campaign 
and  balloting".  One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  council  in  so  large  a  school  lies  in 
having  the  members  disseminate  in  their  individual  classrooms  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  council.  Thus  is  aroused  the  wholesome  desire  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents to  assume  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  in  the  school  community,  which  has 
been  so  evident  in  Willard  student  life  this  semester. 

Members:  Miss  Farwell  (sponsor),  Ralph  Ready  (president  of  Willard  Student  Body),  Ruth  Meads  (vice- 
president),  David  Takahashi  (secretary),  and  the  following  class  presidents:  Barbara  Abbott,  Elizabeth  Bron- 
son,  Robert  Bruen,  Phyllis  Butler,  Ann  Cunningham,  Bob  Dable,  Dick  Duhring,  Mildred  Ekstrom,  Annabel 
Gray,  Charles  Gray,  Yukio  Hibino,  Barbara  Holmes,  Serga  Isaeff,  Margaret  Jory,  Edward  Kruse,  Glen  Lux, 
James  Moon,  Gyo  Obata,  Shizue  Ota,  Don  Page,  Robert  Price,  Rosalie  Roderick,  Kathryn  Rushforth,  Minoru 
Sano,  Pat  Stripp,  Bill  Thompson,  Bruce  Tillman,  Yoshi  Uchida,  Robert  Veaco,  Verna  Wilson. 
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STUDENT  CONTROL 

The  members  of  the  Student  Control  have  been  concentratng  on  keeping  the 
grounds  and  streets  surrounding  our  school  neat  and  clean.  Then,  too,  the  cafeteria 
and  stores  in  the  vicinity  have  been  especially  supervised  during  the  lunch  periods 
to  guide  any  stray  material  to  its  proper  destination.  Their  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain.  In  fact  the  results  have  been  especially  gratifying.  Possibly  the  attractiveness 
of  the  classrooms  this  semester  due  to  the  refinishing  of  all  the  desks  has  aroused 
in  the  student  body  a  keener  sense  of  pride  and  responsibility. 

Officers:  Mrs.  Johnson  (sponsor).  Donald  Donaldson  (chief),  Richard  Angell.  Clive  Anger,  Charles  Apgar, 
Meta  Baird,  Ava  Jean  Barber,  Orva  Blaine,  Dorothy  Blosser,  Fred  Boaz,  Guy  Bradshaw,  Roy  Bradshaw.  Joe 
Brower.  Barbara  Bush,  Janice  Cardwell,  Naylor  Cole,  Elinor  Crocker,  Thornton  Davis,  Dean  Driscoll.  Bob 
Ellis,  Joe  Evans,  Lionel  Fleury,  Jeanne  French,  James  Gerlacher,  Melvin  Gielow,  Glada  Gould,  Charles  Gray, 
Charles  Greig,  Marthel  Greves,  Jared  Grossmith,  Holly  Hammond,  Janet  Hay,  Lois  Hiester,  Hisashi  Higashi, 
Callie  Home,  Howard  Howe,  Joseph  Hudson,  Gladys  Johnson,  Gordon  Johnson,  Nobuyoshi  Katsu,  Kathryn 
Kieffer,  Kathleen  Kreitler,  Muriel  Lucas,  Glen  Lux,  Louise  Mackie,  Mary  McManus,  Audrey  Monohan,  Arthur 
Morgan,  Janice  Morgan,  Polly  Morgan,  Donald  Monday,  Patricia  Naess,  Merritt  Neale,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Kay 
Pearce,  Fern  Pruden,  Bob  Ready,  Edmund  Richard,  Rosalie  Roderick,  Richard  Rogers,  Fred  Rohde,  Toshiko 
Sagimori,  Sylvia  Scott,  Lester  Scully,  Kenneth  Slater,  David  Stewart,  Pat  Stripp,  Bernice  Stutt,  Gladysmae 
Swantner,  Toshie  Tanabe,  Louise  Warwick,  Bill  Weik,  Margaret  Whelan,  Patsy  Whitby,  Ilene  Wilkinson,  Don 
Wood,  Eleanor  Jean  Wood. 

STUDENT  CONTROL  COURT 

Recently  all  the  regular  court  procedure  was  carried  out  at  a  mock  court.  Six  typi- 
cal cases  were  tried  in  due  order,  and  the  mothers  and  other  guests  present  were 
thoroughly  initiated  into  the  Willard  Student  Control  disciplinary  methods.  The 
court  is  jealous  of  the  right  to  hear  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
Willard  students  especially  appreciate  that  fact. 

Officers  :  Mr.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Ivelsky,  Mr.  Richardson,  Bob  Dable,  Neil  Falconer,  Gordon  Johnson, 
Eugene  Kauffman,  Wilbur  Parkinson,  Minora  Sano,  Loxley  Scott,  Lester  Scully,  David  Stewart,  Gerald 
Whipple,  Jean  Wood. 

JUNIOR  TRAFFIC  POLICE 

When  we  read  the  shocking  but  factual  statement  that  one  out  of  every  three 
children  in  California  is  destined  to  be  killed  or  injured  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident 
before  the  end  of  his  normal  life  span,  we  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of  such  an 
organization  as  our  Junior  Traffic  Police.  To  assure  our  hundreds  of  students  a  safe 
crossing  on  that  busy  highway  that  fronts  our  school  and  to  make  the  students  safety 
conscious  at  that  crossing  and  at  all  others  are  their  leading  objectives,  and  their 
responsibilities  are  great.  As  a  testimonial  to  their  care  and  efficiency  not  an  accident 
has  marred  their  record  this  semester. 

Traffic  squad:  John  Shepherd  (sargeant-major),  Jim  Arbios,  Tony  Arrieta,  Edward  August,  Bill  Baker, 
Bruce  Baker,  Ian  Ball,  Junior  Bloodgood,  Charles  Brown,  Glen  Butler,  Donald  Carlson,  Bud  Crandall, 
Armando  De  Mingo,  Kennie  Erway,  Harold  Galliett,  Jim  Garoutte,  Bill  Gracey,  Charles  Holland,  Charles 
Hoyt,  Edward  Jee,  Rodney  Jenks,  Everett  Kennedy,  Bill  Long,  Jack  Lynch,  Domonic  Marcellino,  Ed. 
McCreary,  Alan  McGregor.  Kenneth  Mirov,  Leland  Moore,  Wilbur  Parkinson,  Walter  Paroni,  Pat  Patterson, 
Douglas  Peasley,  James  Pepper,  Billy  Purdy,  Elmer  Richberger,  Virgil  Richberger,  John  Richardson,  Bill 
Robinson,  Vern  Robinson,  John  Salter,  Albert  Samsom,  John  Schaub,  Ernie  Schauppner,  Robert  Schmitt, 
Irving  Short,  Arch  Sparrowe,  Preston  Spurrier,  Arthur  Starke,  Gilbert  Steigman,  R.  C.  Tabb,  Lionel  Talbot, 
Cyril  Taylor,  Jack  Teagarden,  Robert  Trumpler,  William  Wadge,  Eugene  Warren,  Benjamin  Weir,  Don 
Wellington,  Stanley  Willett,  John  Wilson,  Surnio  Yoshii. 

JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  worked  on  three  main  projects  this  term.  Dues  amounting 
to  $14.50  were  paid  to  the  National  Society  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  In  return  the 
yearly  calendars  and  membership  pins  were  received.  Sixteen  Thanksgiving  baskets 
were  filled  and  delivered  to  the  needy  families  of  our  city.  The  classrooms  gave 
donations  of  canned  goods,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts.  The  P.-T.  A.  bought  a  roast 
for  each  basket  and  some  extra  fruit  and  vegetables.  Ten  Christmas  boxes,  each  con- 
taining some  useful  articles,  a  book,  and  toys  were  filled  for  the  children  of  Guam. 
The  plans  for  the  year  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  committee  composed  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  various  classrooms. 

Committee:  Eli  Ambrose,  Rex  Anderson,  Bill  Barnard,  Ted  Blanckenburg,  Allen  Buckingham,  Melba 
De  Mingo,  Haruko  Fujii,  David  Gardner,  Tames  Gerlacher,  Dexter  Guio,  Edna  Haggerty,  Donald  Heller, 
Gene  Hoggatt,  Mary  Holland,  Sylvia  Kiosterud,  Walter  Lucas,  Joan  Maslin,  Evelyn  McCorkle,  Marylee 
Miller,  Merritt  Neale,  Susumu  Ota,  Belle  Purcell,  Marjorie  Silva,  James  Smith,  Sachie  Takahashi,  Lionel 
Talbot,  Andre  Tournier,  Donald  Treadwell,  Phylis  Treleaven,  Herbert  Zastrow. 


Girls"  League  Advisory  Board 
Girls'  League  Representative  Council 
W.  B.  A.  Representative  Council 
Poets'  Workshop 
Student  Council 


ORGANIZATIONS 


CITIZENSHIP  CLUB 

What  is  the  Citizenship  Club?  Its  purpose  is  the  development  of  good  citizens  at 
Willard  through  service,  cooperation,  and  a  wholesome  measure  of  good  times.  It 
has  a  membership  of  fifty-one,  who  took  charge,  among  other  duties  this  term,  of  the 
Lost  and  Found  Department,  the  sale  of  Student  Body  Cards,  and  the  "Target" 
subscriptions. 

A  new  Junior  Citizenship  Club  is  soon  to  be  formed.  It  will  be  composed  of  pupils 
from  the  High  Seven  to  the  High  Nine  Grades,  who  will  be  given  cards  or  badges 
to  show  membership.  The  senior  club  members  receive  gold  W's.  In  the  future  the 
new  members  of  the  Senior  Citizenship  Club  will  be  chosen  from  the  junior  list. 

Members:  Mr.  Baxter  (sponsor),  Richard  Angell,  Betty  Baxter,  Duane  Beeson,  Dorothy  Blosser,  Edith 
Borman,  Roy  Bradshaw,  Joe  Brower,  Beverly  Bruning,  MacNeil  Burt,  Barbara  Bush,  Betty  Jane  Chubb, 
Jeanne  Cooke,  Melba  De  Mingo,  Eleanora  Dawson,  Donald  Donaldson,  John  Fairchild,  Mary  Finley,  Jean 
Follette,  James  Fowle,  Patty  Hardy,  Ursula  Haven,  Harry  Haviside,  Betty  Henderson,  Lois  Hiester,  Mona 
Janney,  John  Kenward,  Kathryn  Kieffer,  Delbert  Laudel,  Frances  Lockwood,  Louise  Mackie,  Regina 
McManus,  Bill  Miller,  Darrack  Murchison,  Patricia  Naess,  Merritt  Neale,  Tamako  Niwa,  Frank  Pepper, 
Muriel  Porter,  Bob  Ready,  Ralph  Ready,  Edmund  Richard,  Elizabeth  Richards.  Sylvia  Scott,  Ann  Stevenson, 
Bob  Stoner,  Pat  Stripp,  Toshie  Tanabe,' Billy  Thompson,  Betty  Udall,  Gerald  Whipple,  Peter  Wolff. 

SCHOLARSHIP  CLUB 

Our  school  has  always  cherished  its  reputation  for  high  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  the  honor  society  is  the  goal  of  many  an  ambitious  Willardite.  Its  roll  is  limited, 
however,  which  signifies  a  particularly  fine  brand  of  effort  and  accomplishment  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  the  honor  of  wearing  its  pin. 

Members :  Tybel  Bernstein,  Dorothy  Betaque,  Edith  Borman,  Guy  Bradshaw,  Roy  Bradshaw,  Barbara 
Bush,  Jeannette  Connick,  Neil  Falconer,  Annabel  Gray,  Margaret  Jory,  Betty  Kinsey,  Louise  Mackie,  William 
McDonald,  Leonard  Meyer,  Patricia  Naess,  Akiko  Ota,  James  Pepper,  Bob  Ready,  Toshiko  Sagimori,  Simone 
Sciobereti,  David  Takahashi. 

Certificates  of  Merit  are  among  the  treasured  possessions  of  the  following  Seventh  Grade  Students :  Jane 
Anderson,  Rex  Anderson,  Edward  Coulon,  Dick  Duhring,  Barbara  Holmes,  James  Morley,  Edmund  Richard. 

GIRLS'  LEAGUE 

The  Girls'  League  has  made  excellent  progress  this  semester,  and  the  girls  have 
united  in  their  efforts  to  further  school  spirit  and  friendship.  The  three  Big  Sister 
Parties  were  a  great  success.  Interesting  programs,  which  the  girls  had  planned,  were 
presented  and  everyone  had  a  good  time.  Invitations  were  sent  to  the  mothers  of  the 
representatives  and  alternatives  for  a  tea,  held  on  September  27.  Several  rallies  were 
scheduled,  and  on  one  occasion  four  of  our  alumnae  talked  on  "Girls'  Activities  in 
High  School."  On  December  19,  the  Girls'  League  Council  entertained  the  W.  B.  A. 
officers  and  representatives  at  a  Christmas  Party. 

Many  songs  were  contributed  during  the  song  writing  contest  open  to  all  Willard- 
ites.  Gladysmae  Swantner  won  first  prize.  From  the  money  made  at  an  extensive 
peanut  sale  the  girls  furnished  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  a  Christmas  box  for  a 
needy  Berkeley  family. 

Girls'  League  Council:  Dorothy  Blosser  (president),  Lois  Hiester  (vice-president).  Betty  Baxter  (sec- 
retary), Jean  Alexander,  Alice  Arnold,  Ronada  Bailey,  Paula  Beekman,  Edith  Borman,  Mardell  Boucher, 
Catherine  Coffin,  Margaret  Coleman,  Annabelle  Duthrie,  Betty  Eames,  Elizabeth  Gebhart,  Patty  Hardy, 
Ina  Henning,  Betty  Houghton,  Betty  Jensen,  Elva  Lynch,  Louise  Mackie,  Elizabeth  Marshall,  Margaret 
Mugglestone,  Donna  O'Dell.  Laura  Pedersen,  Betty  Piatt,  Lesley  Rosie,  Ruthelma  Rowe,  Ann  Stevenson, 
Elizabeth  Stewart,  Dorothy  Wilson,  Olga  Wilson. 

W.B.A. 

The  W.  B.  A.  has  sponsored  several  school  features  during  the  past  term.  A 
letter  of  welcome  has  been  sent  to  each  prospective  incoming  L-7  boy-  Members  of 
the  association  also  meet  new  pupils  and  give  them  help  and  direction  in  any  way 
needed.  The  W.  B.  A.,  through  a  questionnaire,  helped  gather  information  for  the 
Dads'  Club  as  to  how  many  fathers  would  help  in  securing  better  recreation  facilities 
for  Willard  School.  The  W.  B.  A.  is  interested  in  all  school  activities  and  hopes  to  be 
even  more  active  during  the  coming  term. 

W.  B.  A.  Council:  Pat  Stripp  (president),  Edward  White  (secretary),  Eli  Ambrose,  Bruce  Baker,  Fred 
Beretta,  Richard  Chinn,  Robert  Collins.  Bob  Dable,  William  Daugherty,  Bob  Edwards,  Bob  Ellis,  Lynne 
Farrar,  Bruce  Gillespie,  James  Hahn,  Harold  Hibbard,  Donald  Ingalls,  Tsugio  Kubota,  Roy  Marubayashi, 
Jack  McCullough,  William  McDonald,  Ryo  Mishima,  James  Morley,  Dick  Pedder,  Bob  Randall,  John  Schaub, 
Dave  Sherwin,  Irving  Short,  Bill  Thompson,  Robert  Wise,  William  Wuori. 
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Drama — Service — Home  Decoration 


HOBBIES 

DRAMA 

The  Drama  Club  has  been  meeting  three  times  a  week  with  Mr.  Edwards.  Mem- 
bers are  interested  not  only  in  plays,  but  also  in  the  history,  personalities,  and  tech- 
nique of  the  theater.  Capable  and  ambitious  pupils  may  become  members  of  the 
organization  upon  application. 

During  the  term  the  members  have  been  working  on  reports,  poems,  speeches, 
plays,  and  "Drama  Books"  which  contain  clippings,  pictures,  and  comments  on  topics 
of  dramatic  interest.  On  Open  House  Night  three  of  the  members  presented  a  skit 
entitled  "Peter,"  for  the  Low  Sevens.  Other  members  enjoyed  taking  part  in  "The 
Fatal  Necklace."  a  humorous  play  in  one  act,  which  they  gave  three  times.  Recently 
they  have  been  preparing  "Beyond  the  Gate"  for  production. 

Members  :  Barbara  Bush,  Virginia  Carr,  Peggy  Crane,  Andrea  de  Grassi.  Marilyn  Gordon,  Joy  Guenthner, 
John  Hoit,  Donald  Tngalls,  Sylvia  Kiosterud,  Evelyn  McC'lure,  Marv  McManus.  Reginia  McManus,  Arden 
Monahan.  Chester  Murray,  Barbara  Xattinger,  Veronica  Xeal.  Martha  Parce,  Belle  Purcell,  Irving  Short, 
Arnold  Westwcod.  Thomas  Weir. 
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TUMBLING 

Can  you  tumble  without  falling?  YVe  can.  Can  you  see  the  world  upside  down  and 
everything  topsy-turvy  yet  preserve  your  physical  balance  and  mental  poise  ?  We  do 
when  we  stand  on  our  head.  The  work  so  far  is  of  the  most  elementary  character, 
but  it  is  a  jolly  sport.  Just  so  we  can  keep  the  club  alive  until  we  can  get  into  the  gym, 
we  shall  be  happy. 

Members:  Mr.  Richardson  (sponsor),  Stuart  Duncan,  Werlie  Gleason,  Paul  Godfrey,  Bud  Hansen,  Bill 
Hoyt,  Eugene  Kauffman,  George  Montier,  Henry  Schaub,  Lester  Scully,  Donald  Vance. 

HOME  DECORATION 

W  e  prospective  housewives,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Miss  Vaissade.  have  been 
endeavoring  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  different  types  of  flower  arrangements,  the 
simple,  charming  Japanese  ones  and  then  the  masses  of  flowers  that  are  so  attractive. 
Then,  too,  we  have  been  considering  distinctive  features  that  make  a  house  a  home. 
One  certainly  would  not  put  an  early  colonial,  four-poster  bed  in  the  same  room  with 
an  ultra  modern,  silver  armchair,  a  combination  of  two  distinctive  types  that  would 
offend  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  homemaker  with  harmonious  intentions.  Clippings, 
architecture,  furnishings,  blossoms,  anything  that  pertains  to  the  comfort  and  beauty 
of  the  home  interests  us  these  days. 

Members:  Eileen  Blackwell.  Phyllis  Bliss,  Barbara  Chapman,  LaXell  Davis,  Barbara  Dean.  Pauline 
Galliett.  Helen  Grant,  Helen  Halloran.  Trent  Johnston,  Phyllis  Koplan.  Anne  Maslin,  Louise  Miller,  Donna 
O'Dell,  Jean  Rorr.ie,  Barbara  Russell,  June  Sutterlund,  Evelyn  Shultis,  Betty  Soules. 

STAMPS 

Art  you  interested  in  stamps?  If  so.  join  our  club,  and  we  will  show  you  how 
collections  are  built  up  and  give  you  a  start.  This  semester  the  club  has  been  investi- 
gating historical  settings  that  feature  in  stamp  pictures.  Proud  moments  of  a  country's 
history  are  commemorated  on  its  stamps.  National  heroes  and  geographical  features 
that  are  most  characteristic  of  a  region  are  portrayed  for  all  the  world  to  know.  The 
stamp  collector  who  studies  his  hobby  while  catering  to  a  most  interesting  pastime  is 
constantly  extending  his  field  of  knowledge. 

Members  :  Bill  Gracey,  Albert  Samsom,  James  Smith,  Xed  Stroud,  Benjie  Taylor,  Cyril  Taylor,  Richard 
Tucker,  Allan  Tweedt.  Don  Wellington,  Bill  Weston,  Ilene  V\  ilkinson. 

SERVICE 

The  members  of  the  Service  Club  are  certainly  busy  people,  and  what  fun  it  is  to 
work  just  for  the  pleasure  the  efficient  service  gives  !  They  type,  stencil,  coach,  assist 
in  the  library  or  counselors'  offices,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  under  the  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Bast  and  Miss  Wilson. 

Members :  Ronada  Bailey,  Dorothy  Beeskow,  Fred  Boaz,  Janice  Cardwell,  Marjorie  Conklin,  PatS3- 
Cooper.  Elinor  Crocker,  Paul  Dent,  Mary  Finley,  Anna  Ganas,  Barbara  Germain.  Lucille  Green,  Clara  Hay- 
ward,  Mary  Hillis,  Gene  Hoggatt,  Loryne  House,  Marion  Jewell,  Gladys  Johnson,  Earl  Jones,  Betty  Karsten. 
Frances  Kelsey,  Betty  Kinsey.  Patricia  Landregan.  Lillian  La  Suer,  Jeanne  Le  Ouatte,  Louise  Mackie. 
Celinda  Maggio,  Janice  Morgan.  Marjorie  Munro,  Patricia  Xaess,  Lorraine  Ohman,  Xina  Ortlieb,  Helen 
Parker,  Jerry  Ransom,  Howard  Riggs,  Leslie  Rogers,  Lesley  June  Rosie,  Toshiko  Sagimori,  Minoru  Sano, 
Lillian  Scott,  Sylvia  Scott,  Marjory  Sohler,  Margaret  Somogyi.  Ann  Stevenson,  Virginia  Thompson,  Phylis 
Treleaven,  Lucile  Van  Heerden,  Ruth  Vawter,  Milton  Ward,  Louise  Warwick,  Janet  Weldon,  Jerry  Weldon, 
Lorraine  Williamson,  Imogene  Wilson,  Mona  Voung. 

POETS'  WORKSHOP 

It  has  been  a  busy  season  for  the  poets.  Each  Monday  they  have  been  spending  a 
half  hour  together  enjoying  the  classics  and  their  own  original  efforts  while  learning 
how  to  write  verse  or  improve  their  own  style.  Each  member  made  some  contribution 
to  the  Poetry  Book,  which  was  the  usual  seasonal  success.  The  social  features  of  the 
club  were  concluded  with  a  dance  at  which  the  prize  money  was  raised  for  the  best 
original  verse  written  by  any  student  of  Willard. 

Members:  Mrs.  Shulgin  (sponsor),  Paula  Joy  (president),  Elinor  Crocker  (vice-president),  Betty  Udall 
(secretary),  Patricia  Doyle  (historian),  Audrey  Jean  Meyers  (librarian),  Teruo  Iyama  (art  editor),  Polly 
Morgan  (program  chairman),  Jean  Alexander,  Jane  Anderson,  Jacqueline  Reane,  Dorothy  Beeskow,  Tybel 
Bernstein,  Betty  Brown,  Bob  Bruen,  Arthur  Dunlop,  Babs  Du  Puy.  Esther  Enos,  Mary  Finley,  Betty  Green, 
Edna  Haggerty,  Patty  Hardy.  Janet  Hay,  Patsy  Heaslett,  Betty  Henderson,  Earl  Jones.  Lois  Judkins,  James 
Keilty,  Kathryn  Kieffer,  Bernal  Kirwan,  Frances  Lockwood,  jean  Mallory,  Joan  Maslin,  Marjorie  McKay, 
Ruth  Meads,  Marylee  Miller,  Merilyn  Morshead,  Betty  Jean  Mountford.  Barbara  Xewman,  Tamako  Xiwa, 
Xancy  Payne,  Sue  Richardson,  Jean  Romie,  Mary  Rosenkranz,  Lorraine  Sharp,  Marjorie  Silva,  Gladysmae 
Swantner,  Clarinda  Vandergrift,  Mary  Wucher. 
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Stamp  Enthusiasts — Horseback  Fans — Las  Amigas  Girl  Reserves 


RIDING 

We  are  fortunate  here  at  Willard  to  have  the  privilege  of  learning  to  ride  at  the 
Athens  Riding  Academy.  Mrs.  Cook,  the  instructor,  is  very  efficient  in  teaching  her 
pupils.  One  group  meets  on  Monday  and  another  on  Wednesday,  according  to  their 
riding  experience.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Bast  belong  to  the  club  and  furnish  the 
transportation  to  and  from  the  grounds.  On  the  evening  of  December  17,  the  riding 
academy  presented  a  program  in  which  competitive  riding  was  the  leading  feature. 
Loving  cups  were  given  to  the  best  riders  in  the  different  groups.  Pauline  Galliett 
carried  off  the  honors  for  Willard.  Mrs.  Cook  has  made  arrangements  for  competi- 
tive riding  between  the  different  schools  as  an  added  interest  for  next  semester.  We 
who  belong  feel  that  we  get  real  pleasure  as  well  as  helpful  instruction  from  the 
course. 

Members  :  Patricia  Doyle,  Cecilia  Fowler,  Pauline  Galliett,  Grace  Gillespie,  Gloria  Howard,  Peggy  Hurt, 
Margaret  Jory,  Paul  Lindblom,  Patsy  Linde,  Evelyn  McCorkle,  Patsy  Morton,  Patricia  Packard,  Dorenne 
Paris,  John  Sebastian,  Marjorie  Silva,  Katharine  von  Adelung. 
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HARMONY 


GIRLS'  GLEE 

The  girls  devoted  the  major  portion  of  their  time  this  term  to  rehearsing  their 
program  numbers  for  the  concert  of  January  fifteenth  and  their  efforts  were  most 
heartily  appreciated  by  the  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  assembled.  How  attractive 
they  looked  in  their  white  skirts  and  middies  bedecked  with  their  new  yellow  ties, 
which  the  sewing  classes  had  just  completed  for  the  occasion,  and  their  snappy,  little 
green  bows. 

Members:  Mrs.  Allen  (director),  Mardell  Boucher,  Gloria  Bullock,  Jean  Burt,  Cathleen  Burt,  Helen 
Challoner,  Margaret  Challoner,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Margaret  Coleman,  Rosemary  Connelly,  Elinor  Crocker, 
Margaret  Dabadie,  Adrienne  De  Journette,  Carolyn  Dobbs,  Betty  Downs,  Dorothy  Dick,  Mildred  Ekstrom, 
Dorothea  Foss,  Marcela  Genss,  Barbara  Germain,  Barbara  Gingg,  Lucille  Green,  Holly  Hammond,  Betty 
Henderson,  Lois  Hiester  (secretary),  Lorraine  Huff,  Barbara  Jones,  Paula  Joy,  Barbara  Kindt,  Kathryn 
Kieffer  (announcer),  Juliette  King,  Ada  Lewis,  Frances  Lockwood,  Marie  Losee,  Louise  Mackie,  Anne 
Maslin,  Ruth  Meads,  Carolyn  Moore,  Patricia  Naess,  Betty  Prentiss,  Fern  Pruden,  Frances  Rakestraw,  Sue 
Richardson,  Kathryn  Rushforth,  Mary  Russell,  Marjorie  Scott,  Sylvia  Scott,  Lorraine  Sharp,  Margaret  Shep- 
herd, June  Simpson,  Gladysmae  Swantner  (president),  Virginia  Thompson,  Ethaline  Trenery,  Betty  Wallace, 
Louise  Warwick,  Lee  Weidner,  Margaret  Whelan,  Narcisa  Williamson,  Imogene  Wilson. 

BOYS'  GLEE 

Another  very  successful  semester  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Boys'  Glee  Club. 
On  the  afternoon  of  December  fourth,  they  sang  at  the  P.  T.  A.  Meeting.  The  boys 
opened  the  Christmas  season  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church  by  singing  carols  at 
the  Vesper  Service  of  December  eighth.  They  also  entertained  the  Willard  Dads' 
Club  on  December  twelfth  and  the  Men's  Club  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church  on 
January  sixth.  At  a  concert  given  by  the  Willard  Music  Department  on  January 
fifteenth,  they  sang  three  numbers  and  also  sang  with  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  and  the 
Orchestra. 

Members:  Mrs.  Kellogg  (director),  Clive  Anger,  Elliott  Baker,  Tom  Barber,  John  Bellamy,  Park  Biehl, 
George  Blevins,  Fred  Boaz,  Joe  Brower,  Ted  Bruce,  MacNeil  Burt,  Donald  Campbell,  Herbert  Cantelow, 
Alvin  Carlson,  Robert  Collins,  Armando  De  Mingo,  Don  Donaldson,  Boardman  Drobish,  Harold  Ferrari, 
Jack  Greig,  Stanley  Greig,  Harry  Haviside,  Ivan  Hawkins,  Dick  Holman,  Henry  Houser,  Joseph  Hudson, 
McClure  Kelly  (announcer),  John  Kenward,  Stanley  King,  Eddie  Knudsen,  Arthur  MacGregor,  Ed  McCreary, 
Gregory  Moon,  James  Moon,  Billy  Morgan,  Merritt  Neale,  Don  Page,  Henry  Paulsen,  Richard  Randall, 
Bob  Ready  (secretary),  Ralph  Ready  (president),  Fred  Ritchie,  Phillip  Robinson.  Douglas  Sinclair,  Mortimer 
Smith,  Arch  Sparrowe,  Gilbert  Steigman,  David  Stewart,  Jack  Teagarden,  Kenneth  Terkildsen,  Perry  Thorn- 
ton, Robert  Van  Buskirk,  Donald  Vance,  Stuart  Watterson,  Thomas  Weir,  Jack  Wheaton,  Gerald  Whipple 
(librarian),  Bill  Whitton,  Van  Williams,  Bobbie  Woods. 

WILLARD  ORCHESTRA 

The  Willard  Orchestra  of  seventy-one  musicians  has  suffered  a  handicap,  for 
they  do  need  an  auditorium,  but  they  have  not  permitted  this  handicap  to  retard  their 
efforts.  They  did  their  part  on  the  two  programs  for  American  Education  Week,  they 
assisted  in  the  entertainment  of  the  Dads'  Club  on  December  twelfth,  they  contributed 
to  Willard's  major  musical  feature  of  the  term,  the  concert  on  January  fifteenth,  and 
they  closed  their  season  by  playing  for  the  High  Nine  Graduation  Program  on  Janu- 
ary twenty-fourth.  It  is  certainly  a  most  gratifying  record  of  achievement. 

Members:  Mr.  Salisbury  (director),  Howard  Anderson,  Clarice  Behm,  Gordon  Bell,  Joe  Bennett,  Roy 
Bradshaw,  Duane  Beeson,  Kenneth  Cameron,  Naylor  Cole,  Nancy  Cox,  Robert  Douthitt,  Thornton  Davis, 
Melba  De  Mingo,  Marian  Doran,  Richard  Doyle,  Clifford  Elwood,  Tom  Evernden,  John  Fairchild,  Lynne 
Farrar,  Virginia  Fischer,  James  Gamos.  Bob  Gassaway,  James  Gerlacher,  Melvin  Gielow,  Glada  Gould,  Charjes 
Gray,  Jared  Grossmith,  Patricia  Hamlin,  Florence  Hansen,  Bill  Harrison,  Janet  Hay,  Edna  Herrman,  Emily 
Herrman,  Callie  Home,  Marion  Jewell,  Jeannette  Jones,  Betty  Karsten,  Patsy  Linde.  Samuel  Logan,  Polly 
Love,  Marilyn  Morshead,  Mignon  Marois,  John  Maynard,  Claude  McEntyre,  Virginia  Merchant,  Louise 
Miller,  Janice  Morgan,  Darrah  Murchison,  Audrey  jean  Myers,  Dorothy  Patmont,  Nancy  Payne,  Doris 
Petersen,  Muriel  Porter,  Robert  Price,  Jane  Raeish,  Edmund  Richard,  Dorothy  Rasmussen,  Dorothy  Sayles, 
Barbara  Schwartz,  Simone  Sciobereti,  John  Shepherd,  Frances  Steiner,  Marjory  Sutcliffe,  Doris  Sparks,  Billy 
Tocher,  Richard  Tucker,  Dorothy  Uddenberg,  Georgie  Van  Marter,  Ruth  Vawter,  Jack  Wallace,  Don  Wood, 
Donald  Wrinkle. 
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Girls'  Glee,  Boys'  Glee,  High  Nine  Choral 


CHORAL 

The  H-9  Choral,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  H-9  Students  who  indicated  a  special 
interest  in  music  by  electing  it  as  one  of  their  subjects  for  the  semester,  have  com- 
pleted a  successful  and  pleasant  term  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Allen.  The  work 
was  brought  to  a  climax  by  singing  a  number  on  the  graduation  program. 

Members  :  Doris  Amsbaugh,  Eli  Ambrose,  Clive  Anger,  Elliott  Baker,  Tames  Bethel,  Fred  Boaz,  John 
Boehrer,  Libby  Bronson,  Janet  Brown,  Jean  Burt,  Barbara  Bush,  Janice  Cardwell,  Helen  Challoner,  Margaret 
Challoner,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Marjorie  Coriklin,  Dorothy  Dick,  Betty  Downs,  Betty  Eames,  John  Fairchild, 
Jeanne  French,  Barbara  Germain,  Anna  Ganas,  Marthel  Greves.  Bernice  Grabstein,  Harry  Haviside,  Gene 
Hoggatt,  Dick  Holman,  Joseph  Hudson,  Peggy  Irwin,  Kathryn  Kieffer.  Muriel  Lucas,  Louise  Mackie,  Dorothy 
Marois,  Evelyn  McCorkle,  James  Moon,  Janice  Morgan,  Patricia  Naess,  Charlotte  Ohman,  Helen  Olson, 
Akiko  Ota,  Kay  Pearce,  Jean  Pollard,  Chester  Phillips,  Jane  Raeish,  Sue  Richardson,  Alfred  Schmidt,  Sylvia 
Scott,  John  Shepherd,  Marjorie  Sohler,  Margaret  Somogyi,  Gladysmae  Swantner,  Ethaline  Trenery,  Yoshi 
Uchida.  Lucile  Van  Heerden,  Patsy  Whitby,  John  Wilson. 
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Willard  Band  and  Willard  Orchestra 


THE  BAND 

This  organization  has  been  going  through  some  drastic  changes  during  the  last 
four  semesters.  Some  excellent  material  has  gone  on.  and  some  is  about  to  leave  us. 
The  present  group  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  doing  fine  work,  but  our  future  lies 
in  the  development  of  the  elementary  material  in  order  to  maintain  our  present  high 
standard.  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Schott  have  been  very  fortunate  in  being  privileged 
to  enter  this  field  for  a  limited  time  every  week.  The  principals  and  faculty  of  the 
elementary  schools  have  been  most  helpful. 

The  band  has  contributed  to  practically  all  our  assembly  programs  this  semester, 
and  their  numbers  have  been  eagerly  anticipated.  With  the  perfected  adjustment  of 
the  consolidation  plans  and  our  present  high  standards,  we  may  look  forward  to  some 
very  interesting  organizations  and  programs. 

Members:  Mr.  Schott  (director).  Raymond  Anderson.  Rex  Anderson,  Dupne  Beeson,  Gordon  Bell, 
Leonard  Blackford,  Roy  Bobo,  Kenneth  Cameron,  Bill  Clark,  Edward  Coulon,  Thornton  Davis,  Ellis  Day, 
Eugene  De  Luca.  Bobby  Doolittle,  Robert  Douthitt,  Dick  Duhrihg,  Melvin  Duncan,  Clifford  Elwood,  Jack 
Evernden,  Tom  Evernden,  John  Faircbild,  Lynne  Farrar,  Clarence  Felt.  Lionel  Fleury,  David  Fulmer.  James 
Gerlacher,  Paul  Godfrey,  James  Gamos,  Jared  Grossmith,  Alvin  Hambly,  Eugene  Harter,  Warren  Higgins, 
Walter  Lester,  William  Love,  Dorothy  Marois,  Claude  McEntyre.  Charles  Miller.  Norman  Miller,  Alfred 
Montano.  Tim  Pearson.  Chester  Phillips.  Robert  Price.  Wallace  Rfid.  Edward  Rutledge.  John  Salter.  Alfred 
Schmidt,  Harwood  Sharp.  John  She.iherd.  Tom  Stanton,  Russell  Turpen,  Theodore  Valentine.  Ruth  Vawter, 
Dorothy  Uddenberg,  Jack  Wallace,  Donald  Wrinkle. 
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ACTIVITIES 


GIRL  RESERVES 
Las  Amigas 

A  very  active  group  of  girls  at  Willard  form  the  Las  Amigas.  During  the  term, 
beside  their  meetings,  held  each  Monday  afternoon  in  the  club  room  of  the  Miller 
Cottage,  they  have  enjoyed  many  hikes  and  picnics,  including  a  wienie  roast  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cottage,  a  Halloween  party  at  the  home  of  Peggy  Irwin,  and  a  Recogni- 
tion Service  in  which  other  Willard  groups  joined.  Las  Amigas  chose  Hawaii  for  the 
carnival  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cottage,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  candy  which  they  sold 
go  towards  sending  members  to  Asilomar,  the  camp  for  senior  girls. 

Members :  Libby  Bronson,  Jean  Burt,  Barbara  Bush,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Betty  Eames,  Jeanne  French, 
Barbara  Germain,  Barbara  Gingg,  Marthel  Greves,  June  Howells,  Peggy  Irwin,  Gladys  Johnson,  Josephine 
Kitts,  Barbara  McLeod,  Evelyn  McCorkle,  Mary  McManus,  Bethene  Moreton,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Kay  Pearce, 
Jean  Pollard,  Sue  Richardson,  Sylvia  Scott,  Betty  Thompson,  Georgie  van  Marter,  Yoshi  Uchida,  Patsy  Whitby. 

Bonus  Amicus 

To  increase  interest  in  the  Girl  Reserves,  Bonus  Amicus  arranged  a  skating  party 
at  Rollerland  to  which  each  member  brought  a  friend  as  a  prospective  member  of  the 
club.  At  the  World  Carnival  they  represented  Mexico,  and  they  also  sold  candy.  In 
December  a  tea  for  the  mothers  was  held  when  a  special  Recognition  Service  took 
place.  At  the  regular  meetings  this  semester  much  of  the  time  has  been  spent  with 
pleasure  and  profit  in  wood-carving,  and  sewing  on  bed  jackets  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Members:  Clarice  Behm.  Nathalie  Brizard.  Marian  Doran.  Lorraine  Ehle,  Lucille  Green,  Betty  Jeanne 
Josephs,  Louise  McCann.  Loretta  Michelbook,  Barbara  Schwartz,  Mary  Snyder,  Frances  Stubbe,  Nan  Wood- 
worth. 

Tufis 

The  girls  have  had  many  good  times  at  work  and  play  at  their  meetings  and  else- 
where this  season.  They  welcomed  the  new  members  of  their  group  with  a  party, 
after  which  they  went  to  the  theater.  Much  fun  was  had  when  they  went  to  Roller- 
land.  The  girls  completed  curtains  as  their  gift  toward  the  furnishings  of  the  Girl 
Reserve  Club  Room.  They  sewed  on  babies'  garments  for  the  Needlework  Guild,  mak- 
ing their  contribution  for  the  Ingathering.  A  Christmas  play  was  given  by  the  club  in 
the  Christmas  booth  during  the  World  Carnival.  The  queen  of  the  group  was  Dorothy 
Betaque. 

Members  :  Julianne  Arpin.  Frances  Baldwin,  Dorothy  Betaque,  Orva  Blaine,  Doris  Calloway,  Jeanne 
Eyman,  Cecilia  Fowler,  Grace  Gillespie,  Margaret  Godfrey,  Jean  Gordon,  Kay  Huff,  Trent  Johnston,  Frances 
Lockwood,  Bettj-  Lundholm,  Barbara  Masterson.  Erna  Roth,  Mary  Van  Husen. 

Manzanita 

Though  a  newly  formed  group,  the  Manzanitas  have  had  much  fun  and  pleasure 
working  together.  They  enjoyed  a  wienie  roast  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Clubhouse,  a  hike 
up  to  John  Garber  Park,  and  a  combined  Halloween  and  birthdav  party  at  which 
Martha  Parce  was  the  hostess.  They  also  went  to  the  College  of  the  Pacific-California 
game.  Mrs.  Allen  is  their  sponsor  and  the  sponsor  of  all  the  other  Willard  Girl 
Reserves. 

Members:  Barbara  Abbott.  Audrie  Bateman,  Jacqueline  Beane,  Jean  Berry,  La  Nell  Davis,  Jean  Elliott, 
Jane  Hopkins,  Jeanne  Le  Quatte,  Martha  Parce,  Dorothy  Patmont,  Alma  Roth,  Kathryn  Sparrowe. 

GIRL  SCOUTS 

Girl  Scout  Troop  7,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  WTllarcl  P.-T.  A.,  has  com- 
pleted a  year  of  activity  during  which  time  its  membership  has  grown  from  eight  to 
thirty-two.  The  troop  has  a  new  captain,  Mrs.  Nield,  from  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Nield 
was  a  captain  and  camp  counselor  in  Girl  Scouting  there.  There  has  been  a  reorgan- 
ization into  four  patrols  with  new  patrol  leaders  and  seconds.  Florence  Thompson  is 
the  lieutenant  with  Betty  Presley  and  Ruth  Angell  as  junior  leaders.  The  troop 
activities  have  included  day  hikes,  swimming  parties,  and  overnight  excursions. 

Members  :  Jean  Alexander,  Jane  Anderson,  Betsy  Bade,  Elinor  Crocker,  Barbara  De  Puy,  Jean  English, 
Jean  Erickson,  Lois  Findlay,  Lola  Ann  Fisher,  Virginia  Hacker,  Helen  Halloran,  Marion  Jewell,  Kathleen 
Kreitler,  Madalynne  Lindenberg,  Ruth  Meads,  Mary  Lee  Miller,  Jane  Newman,  Patricia  Packard,  Dorenne 
Paris.  Eleanor  Peet,  Patricia  Presley,  Mary  Rosenkranz,  Dorothy  Sayles,  Evelyn  Shultis,  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
Margaret  Whelan,  Eleanor  Jean  Wood,  Mona  Young. 
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"Target"  Quota  Leaders 
Low  Seventh  (Room  201)  and  High  Seventh  (Room  209) 


BOY  SCOUTS 

Troop  33  sent  the  Panthers  and  the  Black  Bears  to  the  annual  camporal  for 
Northern  California,  which  was  held  at  Richmond.  Both  patrols,  through  their  splen- 
did camping  ability  and  excellent  patrol  spirit,  received  "A"  ratings.  The  troop  had 
a  jolly  time  at  the  Christmas  party,  and  it  is  now  looking  forward  to  a  court  of  honor 
which  will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  The  troop  requests  any  boy  who  is  anxious 
to  become  a  Boy  Scout  to  visit  a  troop  meeting  some  Friday  night  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria where  he  mav  get  an  idea  of  the  activities  of  this  fine  organization  sponsored  by 
our  Willard  P.-T.  A. 

Members:  Allen  Coughlin  (Scout  Master),  Fred  Boaz,  John  Boehrer.  Guy  Bradshaw,  Bobby  Burns, 
Glen  Butler,  Clarence  Felt,  Jim  Fowle.  Eugene  Harter.  Gene  Hoggatt.  Eugene  Kauftman,  Glynn  Lee.  Robert 
McClellan,  Conon  Molody,  Leland  Moore,  Dan  Xaughton,  Richard  Randall,  Jimmy  Smith.  George  Vdovin, 
Eugene  Warren. 

COOPERATION 

I  have  a  garden,  and  the  garden  lias  a  bee. 
I  said  to  the  bee,  "Don't  you  dare  sting  me," 
But  the  bee  buzzed  around  and  landed  on  me. 
And  a  flower  bobbed  up  and  distracted  the  bee. 

Ava  Jeax  Barber. 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS'  VOLLEY  BALL 

Volley  ball  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  this  fall.  Under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  the  girls  have  enjoyed  a  successful  season  of 
interclass  games.  They  have  been  hard  fought  and  unmarred  by  any  unsportsman- 
ship.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  titles  were  won.  respectively,  by  the  High 
Sevens.  High  Eights,  and  High  Xines.  In  the  inter-school  games  the  same  spirit  was 
displayed,  but  our  girls  were  defeated  by  superior  Garfield  teams.  "We  look  forward 
to  a  successful  season  next  fall  with  more  girls  taking  part. 

Low  Seventh :  Elsie  Carter,  Theresa  Clark,  Catherine  Coffin.  Betty  Green,  Phyllis  Koplan.  Jeanne  Le 
Quatte,  Eunice  Manning,  Joan  Maslin,  Evelyn  McClure,  Dorothy  Patmont,  Jean  Reynolds,  Thelma  Smith, 
Eleanor  Ward. 

High  Seventh :  Alice  Cordero,  Juanita  Davis.  Esther  Enos.  Marcela  Genss.  Grace  Gillespie,  Dorothy 
Jones,  Marjorie  Right,  Socko  Kawamoto,  Mignon  Marois,  Yvonne  Michelson.  Audrey  Monahan,  Gloria  Xarcia. 

Low  Eighth :  Dorothy  Betaque.  Jeannette  Connick,  Barbara  Dean,  Annabel  Gray.  Barbara  Jones.  Juliette 
Ring.  Barbara  Moore,  Margaret  Mugglestone.  Xancy  Payne,  Dorothy  Ray,  Barbara  Smith,  Ruth  Vawter, 
Barbara  Wittingham. 

High  Eighth :  Betty  Baxter,  Rosemary  Connelly.  Melba  De  Mingo,  Glada  Gould,  Betty  Houghton, 
Ursula  Haven.  Annie  Rinney,  Kathleen  Kreitler,  Donna  O'Dell,  Jean  Rouse,  Mary  Scott,  Dorothy  CTdden- 
berg,  Georgena  Wood. 

Low  Xinth :  Helen  Barker,  Clarice  Behm.  Phyllis  Butler.  Elinor  Crocker,  Adrienne  De  Journette.  Patty 
Hardy.  Betty  Josephs,  Paula  Joy,  Barbara  Rindt,  Marie  Losee,  Louise  McCann,  Toshiko  Sagimori,  Marjorie 
Silva.  Frances  Stubbe.  Barbara  Swartz,  Margaret  Whelan. 

High  Xinth :  Dorothy  Blosser.  Barbara  Bush,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Barbara  Gingg,  Virginia  Hacker, 
Kathryn  Kieffer,  Betty  Lynch,  Evelyn  McCorkle,  Patricia  Xaess,  Gladysmae  Swantner,  Patsy  Whitby. 


BOYS'  VOLLEY  BALL 

The  lower  division  intramural  volley  ball  season  was  interesting  and  hard  fought. 
It  ended  with  the  High  Eights  in  the  lead  by  two  games.  Most  of  the  players  were 
also  on  the  Rotary  Football  Team  so  they  had  no  chance  to  meet  other  schools  in  an 
interschool  series. 

Players  :  Duane  Beeson,  Roy  Bobo,  Bob  Dable,  Karl  Edwards.  Clifford  Elwood.  Lynne  Farrar,  Mitchell 
Farrar,  Hisashi  Higashi,  Walter  Lucas,  Glen  Lux,  Jack  Lynch,  Paul  Ortega,  Fred  Rohde,  John  Sheridan, 
Douglas  Sinclair,  Dean  Solinsky,  Milton  Ward. 

The  boys  of  the  ninth  have  made  an  exceptionally  good  showing  this  season  in 
volley  ball,  and  their  efforts  have  won  for  Willard  clue  recognition.  The  High  Xine 
Team  won  two  out  of  three  in  the  series  with  Garfield,  while  the  Low  Xines  won  two 
straight.  A  combination  team  of  the  High  and  Low  Xines  played  a  team  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  YVillard  Team  won  all  four  of  the  games  they  played. 

Low  Xinth :  Bob  Andrews,  Lloyd  Callaway,  Armando  De  Mingo,  Chester  Gall,  Werlie  Gleason,  Jack 
Greig,  John  Kenward,  Robert  McKenzie.  Wilbur  Parkinson,  Henry  Paulsen,  Lester  Scully,  Pat  Stripp, 
Xagao  Tomita. 

High  Xinth :  Guy  Bradshaw,  George  Haggerty,  Eugene  Harter,  Yukio  Hibino,  Fred  Honsinger, 
Xobuyoshi  Katsu,  Lee  McCutcheon,  Sam  Miller,  Dick  Pedder,  Ralph  Ready.  Dick  Rogers. 


BOYS'  BASKETBALL 

The  basketball  season  got  under  way  with  a  bang.  The  95-lb.  team  went  down  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  cleaned  up  to  the  tune  of  20-8.  There  were  no  stars.  The  guards 
brought  the  ball  up  and  passed  to  the  forwards,  who  converted  a  satisfactory  percent- 
age of  their  shots.  "Without  the  support  of  the  guards,  the  forwards  would  not  have 
had  a  chance  to  score.  The  fact  that  the  forwards  appreciated  this  augured  well  for 
the  season. 

Players  :  Duane  Beeson.  Leonard  Blackford,  Bob  Dable,  Tom  Evernden,  Lynne  Farrar,  Mitchell  Farrar, 
Hisashi  Higashi,  Arthur  Kariya,  Sho  Kojaku,  Jack  Lynch,  Domonic  Marcellino,  John  McManus,  Fred  Rohde, 
Perry  Thornton. 

TENNIS 

Because  of  inadequate  playing  space,  the  team  has  not  been  able  to  practice  as  it 
should.  The  leading  competitor  has  been  Garfield  whom  the  boys  have  played  twice. 
Wrhen  a  new  playground  is  ours,  we  expect  a  team  that  will  excel. 

Players :  Jack  Eldridge,  Jim  Fowle,  John  Renward,  Harry  Roplan,  Bill  Miller,  Dick  Pedder,  Ralph  Ready. 
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115  H9  Basketball  H9  Unlimited  Basketball 
H9  Volley  Ball  L9  Volley  Ball 

H8  Volley  Ball  Tennis 

Tumblers  H9  Volley  Ball 

H8  Volley  Ball  H7  Volley  Ball 

BRAND  NEW! 

A  brand  new  year  has  come  at  last ! 
The  world  is  ours  ;  gone  is  the  past, 
The  future  lies  before  us  bright. 
Its  pages  are  for  us  to  write. 

Patricia  Packard. 
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Rotary  Football 


WILLARD  ROTARY  HUNDREDS 

The  Y\  illard  Rotary  Football  Team  has  had  a  fine  season  losing  but  two  games 
in  a  ten-game  schedule.  This  team  is  composed  of  boys  weighing  under  100  lbs.,  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Berkeley.  The  Rotarians  have  completely  out- 
fitted the  team  so  that  they  make  an  exceptionally  fine  appearance. 

Players:  Mr.  Lumpe  (coach),  Duanne  Beeson,  Leonard  Blackford,  Ton  Boyes,  Robin  Boyes.  Sam  Cohen, 

Bob  Dable.  Clifford  Elwood.  Lynne  Farrar,  Mitchell  Farrar.  Jimmy  Jee,  Joe  Jevons,  Bill  Miller,  George 

Montier,  Virgil  Richberger,  Ernie  Schauppner,  James  Smith,  Mortimer  Smith,  Dean  Solinsky,  Dave  Stewart, 
Pat  Stripp  (captain),  Bill  Thompson. 


TEAM  WORK 

At  home,  at  school,  and  on  a  team 
We  should  help  each  other. 
Alone  we  cannot  do  by  half 
W  hat  we  can  do  together. 

At  home  we  need  our  families'  help, 
At  school  we  need  the  teachers', 
And  on  the  team  we  need  the  help 
Of  the  spirit  in  the  bleachers. 

Betty  Prentiss. 


OUR  AIM 

Cooperation  is  ever  our  aim 

At  home,  at  school,  at  play. 

To  learn  to  give,  to  learn  to  take. 

To  help  our  fellows  along  the  way. 

In  sports  we'll  work  for  the  good  of  the  team. 
In  studies  we'll  work  hard  too. 
And  we'll  promise  ourselves  to  give  only  the  best 
In  all  that  we  strive  to  do. 

Patsy  Poe  Cooper. 
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INNOVATIONS 


BOOK  WEEK 

Together  with  the  other  libraries  throughout  the  nation,  we  celebrated  Book 
Week.  The  national  topic  chosen  was  "Reading  for  Fun,"  and  never  before  was 
Book  Week  a  happier  time  in  Willard  School.  Miss  Fisher,  assisted  by  Miss  Wilson 
and  Miss  Holmes,  arranged  a  most  attractive  exhibit  of  books  and  magazines  on  the 
tables  gaily  decorated  with  flowers  and  colorful  maps  and  jackets.  There  were  the 
very  newest  of  the  1935  books  of  fiction  by  our  favorite  authors,  many  of  which  were 
purchased  with  money  generously  contributed  by  the  Willard  P.  T.  A.  There  was 
the  splendid  collection  of  our  Junior  Literary  Guild  Books  which  are  always  favor- 
ites. The  old  favorites,  some  in  new  editions  beautifully  illustrated,  also  appeared. 
The  new  science  books  and  the  wonderful  group  of  occupation  books  included  such 
titles  as  "Moviemakers,"  "Guardsmen  of  the  Coast,"  and  "Board  the  Airliner"  by 
Floherty,  also  "Men  and  Ships  of  Steel"  by  Baldwin,  "Our  Wings  Grow  Faster" 
by  Loening,  "Talking  Wires"  by  Lambert,  "Skyscrapers"  by  Mitchell,  and  "Auto- 
mobiles from  Start  to  Finish"  by  Peck. 

Each  English  class,  thus  including  every  member  of  the  school,  was  invited  to 
spend  one  period  of  the  week  in  the  library,  and  there,  either  Miss  Fisher  or  Mrs. 
Droitcour  gave  an  entertaining  talk  on  some  outstanding  books,  whetting  our  read- 
ing appetites,  so  to  speak.  Then  we  were  invited  to  examine  the  books  and  dip  here 
and  there  where  our  individual  interests  led  us.  We  carried  notebooks  and  pencils 
with  us  so  we  are  provided  with  a  reading  menu  that  will  last  for  days  to  come. 


TRAFFIC 

A  course  in  traffic  safety  has  been  given  each  Wednesday  this  semester  during  the 
first  period  by  Officer  Kidd  of  the  Berkeley  Police  Department.  It  was  introduced  as 
a  class  project  of  the  regular  L-9  social  studies'  work  with  girls  enrolled  as  well  as 
boys.  In  the  future  such  a  course,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  one,  may  be 
required  of  each  student  in  the  9th  Grade,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  social  studies'  cur- 
riculum. The  purpose  is  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  hazards  in  propelling  that 
dangerous  instrument,  the  automobile,  and  to  instill  in  each  individual's  mind  the 
principles  involved  in  the  safe  operation  of  such  a  machine.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  public  schools  must  assume  their  share  in  meeting  the  grave  problem  of  traffic 
safety,  and  Willard  recognizes  that  fact. 


GYMNASTIC 

The  dancing  of  the  Irish  Lilt  and  the  Highland  Fling  while  jumping  rope  was  one 
of  the  features  demonstrated  during  the  public  school  health  tours  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Ward.  The  tours  were  arranged  especially  for  the  P.  T.  A.  as  a  means  of 
acquainting  Berkeley  parents  with  the  school  health  program.  Doing  dancing  and 
rope  jumping  at  the  same  time  was  originated  at  Willard  by  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Wil- 
lard's  physical  education  department.  Our  girls,  who  have  most  successfully  accom- 
plished that  double  feat,  appeared  on  W'illard's  program  for  the  visiting  parents, 
and  our  guests  were  delighted  with  the  novelty  and  rhythmic  grace  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 
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FIRE  PREVENTION 
In  the  City 

Every  one  can  aid  in  fire  prevention.  There  is  little  we  can  do  once  a  fire  is  started, 
but  there  are  many  things  we  can  do  to  prevent  fire.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
fires  is  caused  by  carelessness,  and  they  are  preventable.  Here  are  some  things  to 
remember  in  the  way  of  fire  prevention : 

Never  drop  a  match.  Even  if  it  is  unlighted,  some  one  may  step  on  it  and  set  it  on 
fire.  Keep  matches  in  covered  metal  or  china  boxes  away  from  children  and  mice. 
Mice  sometimes  bite  match-heads  and  set  the  whole  box  on  fire.  Be  careful  with  fire- 
crackers. They  often  explode  in  rubbish,  under  wooden  steps,  and  on  women's 
dresses.  Don't  build  a  bonfire  or  play  around  one  unless  some  grown  person  is  watch- 
ing. Don't  leave  little  children  alone  in  a  house  or  a  room  with  an  open  fire,  a  lighted 
lamp,  or  with  matches  in  reach.  If  you  build  a  campfire  anywhere,  be  sure  it  is  out 
and  not  a  hot  coal  left  in  the  ashes,  before  you  leave  the  place.  Forest  and  prairie  fires 
that  have  swept  away  whole  towns  have  been  started  in  that  way.  Don't  allow  loose 
rubbish  in  basements  or  closets.  Don't  use  gasoline,  kerosene,  naphtha,  benzine, 
alcohol,  or  turpentine  in  a  room  with  a  fire  or  keep  these  things  in  a  house.  Don't  try 
to  start  a  fire  with  any  of  these  or  fill  an  oil  stove  or  lamp  while  it  is  burning. 

Carelessness  is  suicide  !  Thornton  Davis. 

In  the  Forest 

Every  year  forest  fires  destroy  vast  amounts  of  valuable  timber.  Forest  fires  also 
result  in  the  erosion  of  the  soil,  the  filling  of  reservoirs  with  silt,  the  destruction  of 
beauty  spots,  and  the  loss  of  forage.  Prevention  of  forest  fires  is  therefore  very 
important. 

The  chief  causes  of  forest  fires  are  lightning,  smokers,  incendiaries,  railroads, 
debris  burners,  lumbering  operations,  and  campers.  The  principal  fire-prevention 
organizations  are  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  State  Division  of  Forestry, 
county  forestry  and  fire  organizations,  and  lumber  companies.  The  main  kinds  of 
forest  fires  are  the  ground  fires,  surface  fires,  and  the  crown  fires.  Ground  fires  burn 
under  the  surface,  surface  fires  on  the  surface,  and  crown  fires  in  the  tree  tops.  The 
tools  that  the  forest  service  uses  most  are  the  mattock,  hoe,  shovel,  saw,  rake,  ax,  and 
the  brush  hook.  Ground  fires  are  combatted  by  digging  a  trench  down  to  mineral  soil 
around  the  area  which  is  burning.  The  surface  fire  is  the  common  kind  and  is  fought 
by  clearing  a  narrow  strip  of  land  around  the  fire  of  all  inflammable  materials.  The 
fire  is  then  fought  back  with  earth,  water,  and  sometimes  a  backfire.  To  be  a  good  fire 
fighter  a  man  has  to  have  an  accurate  judgment  of  all  things  such  as  wind  velocity  and 
direction,  time  of  day,  character  of  ground  cover,  and  steepness  of  slope.  To  put  out  a 
crown  fire  the  fighters  have  to  wait  until  the  fire  stops  spreading  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees  and  then  fight  it  like  a  surface  fire,  sometimes  by  backfiring  from  a  firebreak 
when  there  is  a  lot  of  brush. 

Everyone  who  goes  into  the  forests  for  work  or  recreation  should  be  careful  not  to 
start  forest  fires,  and,  if  they  do  get  started,  he  should  know  how  to  combat  them. 

Howard  Wolfe. 
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JUST  SNAPS 


Education-Week  Thespians 
Caught  in  Action — P.  Ed. 
Noon  Fun 
Hobby  Display 
Corridor  Promenade 


Pageant  Pose 
Home  for  Lunch 
Changing  Classes 
Work  That's  Play 
Library  Nook 
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LITERARY 


LOST  VALLEY  OF  THE  ROCKIES 

Jim  Duncan  was  an  aviator.  An  aviator  ?  Xo  !  Jim  Duncan  was  a  superaviator. 
He  had  been  flying  the  mail  across  the  Rockies  from  Los  Angeles  to  Denver  for  ten 
years  now.  Ten  long  years,  and  in  five  more  he  was  going  to  retire.  He  would  have 
enough  money  to  comfortably  settle  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  These  thoughts 
ran  through  Jim's  head  as  he  flew  along  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  hour.  It 
had  been  foggy  when  he  left  Los  Angeles,  but  out  here  over  the  low  hills  and  rough 
terrain,  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Rockies,  all  was  serene.  The  weather  was 
clear  and  calm,  perfect  weather  for  flying.  Jim  eased  back  on  the  stick  for  more  alti- 
tude. Reaching  a  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet,  he  leveled  off  and  fell  to  musing 
again.  Ten  minutes  later  the  engine  gave  a  cough.  Jim  awoke  from  his  musings  with 
a  jolt  and  looked  at  the  gas  gauge.  It  registered.  "Empty  !" 

"That's  funny."  thought  Jim.  "It  was  full  when  I  left." 

After  tapping  the  tank  to  see  if  the  gas  gauge  might  be  broken,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tank  must  have  a  leak. 

"Oh.  well,  the  reserve  tank's  got  plenty  in  it."  said  Jim  to  himself,  but  had  it?  He 
had  told  his  mechanic  to  fill  it.  but  he  hadn't  checked  it  himself.  He  began  pumping 
the  lever  that  started  the  gas  flowing  and  then  turned  again  to  the  gas  gauge.  The 
needle  rose  slowly  to  one-third  full  and  stayed  there.  The  reserve  tank  hadn't  been 
filled. 

"Enough  gas  for  twenty  minutes."  said  Jim.  'Alight  as  well  start  looking  for  a 
landing  place  right  now." 

For  almost  fifteen  minutes  he  flew  along  with  no  luck  when  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  him  a  long,  green  valley. 

"Funny,"  thought  Jim.  "I  never  saw  that  place  before.  I  must  have  flown  always 
to  the  right  or  left  of  it." 

Circling  the  plane  until  it  nosed  into  the  slight  breeze  which  had  sprung  up.  he 
nosed  it  down.  The  field  was  long  enough  for  a  good  run.  and  he  coasted  slowlv  to  a 
stop.  He  raised  himself  in  the  cockpit  and  looked  around.  Then  he  climbed  up  on  the 
wing  to  the  reserve  tank  and  removed  the  cap. 

"Yep.  it's  empty,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then  reaching  into  the  cockpit,  he  pulled 
out  an  automatic  pistol. 

"Guess  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  some  rabbit  or  something."  he  said.  "Got  to  eat." 

An  hour  later  he  was  back  with  a  rabbit  and  two  partridges.  After  building  a 
small  fire,  he  spitted  the  rabbit  and  roasted  it. 

For  three  days  there  he  was.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  as  he  was  walking 
down  at  one  end  of  the  field,  he  stumbled  over  a  rock  and  kicked  it  out  of  place. 
Looking  back  at  the  hollow  where  it  had  been,  his  eye  caught  the  glitter  of  yellow 
metal.  He  scooped  some  up  and  looked  at  it  closelv. 


"W  hy,  why,  it's  gold  !"  shouted  Jim.  "A  lot  of  good  it's  going  to  do  me,  though, 
unless  I  can  get  out  of  here." 

Suddenly  the  distant  drone  of  an  airplane  reached  his  ears.  Racing  to  the  small 
fire  which  he  always  kept  going,  he  heaped  dry  sticks  and  leaves  upon  it  until  it  was  a 
roaring  blaze.  Then  he  piled  green  leaves  and  sticks  on  it  until  a  great  cloud  of  black 
smoke  rose  lazily  into  the  air.  "He's  sure  to  see  that,"  said  Jim. 

The  drone  became  louder  and  then  the  airplane  came  into  view.  It  began  to  circle 
slowly  and  nosed  down  for  a  landing.  As  it  rolled,  the  queer  lettering  of  Bill  Jack- 
son's plane  came  into  view.  Bill  Jackson  was  an  old  friend  of  Jim's. 

"Bill !"  shouted  Jim. 

"Boy,  I  sure  am  glad  I  found  you,"  said  Bill.  "I  thought  you  were  gone  for  good." 

"I  was  beginning  to  think  so  myself,"  said  Jim,  "but  let's  talk  about  that  later. 
I  want  to  get  out  of  here.  I've  been  here  long  enough." 

While  they  transferred  some  gas  from  Bill's  plane  to  Jim's,  Jim  told  Bill  about  the 
gold,  and  they  took  a  sample  with  them. 

"We'll  come  back  later  and  get  the  rest,"  said  Bill,  and  off  they  took. 

To  this  day  Jim  and  Bill  have  been  looking  for  the  "Lost  Valley  of  the  Rockies." 

Fred  Boaz. 


JABBERIN'  JAKE 

Yes'er,  I  guess  maybe  you'd  like  to  hear  about  old  Jake.  He  was  an  old  prospector, 
'way  back  in  '48.  He  had  his  good  points,  but  he  had  some  awful  bad  'uns.  too.  He 
was  too  darn  gabby  and  too  fond  of  gold.  He'd  been  that  way  since  he  was  a  kid.  He 
used  to  always  swipe  his  grampa's  teeth  because  of  the  gold  in  them. 

Yes,  'er,  it  was  back  in  '48  when  I  next  heard  of  him.  He'd  just  got  wind  of  a  big 
strike  out  in  Oregon  Country,  and  him  and  his  HI'  old  donkey  joined  up  with  a  cara- 
van of  prairie  schooners.  All  went  well  for  the  first  couple  o'  weeks  when  the  people 
of  the  caravan  could  think  of  somepun'  to  talk  about,  but,  when  the  trip  began  to  get 
tiresome  and  they  couldn't  think  of  a  conversation,  Jake  would  start  lettin'  off  steam. 
They  stood  for  his  gabbin'  for  three  months,  but,  when  they  were  out  on  the  desert, 
they  found  out  that  he  just  wouldn't  run  down.  They  decided  that  they  would  have  to 
get  rid  of  the  pest  someway,  so  one  night  they  up  and  left  him  when  he  was  sleepin'. 

W'hen  he  waked  up,  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  the  language  he  used,  but  it  fright- 
ened his  donkey  clean  away.  He  was  mad  !  After  wanderin'  around  the  desert  for 
three  days,  God  took  pity  on  him  and  took  him  up  to  heaven. 

I  didn't  hear  of  him  again  until  two  weeks  ago.  Grandpa  Wiggins  said  that  he 
heard  Saint  Peter  got  so  tired  of  his  jabberin'  an'  so  tired  of  fillin'  up  the  holes  he 
dug  while  prospectin'  in  the  Golden  Street  that  he  just  kicked  him  out. 

Ruth  Meads. 
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A  MIRACLE 


"Hello,  Bobby.  How  about  a  paper?" 
"Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  five-cent  piece  joined  the  other  coins  in  the  pocket  of  the  little  crippled  boy 
standing-  on  the  corner.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  were  the  white  stone  walls 
of  the  California  football  teams'  practice  field.  Here  Bobby  stood  every  day  selling 
papers  to  help  support  his  mother  and  little  sister.  How  he  hoped  that  some  day  he 
could  go  to  a  football  game,  or  better  still  to  have  his  leg  heal  and  to  be  able  to  play 
on  a  Bear  team.  For  idle  dreaming  Bobby  had  little  time,  but  some  day  he  would  play. 

One  afternoon  as  he  was  waiting  for  his  papers,  he  saw  a  football  sail  over  the 
wall  and  soon  after  a  small  girl  with  golden  curls  appeared  at  the  gate.  A  man  was 
running  after  her  calling,  "June  !  June !  Come  here  !" 

She  opened  the  gate  and  ran  into  the  street  calling  over  her  shoulder,  "Don't 
worry,  Daddy.  Don't  worry.  I'll  get  the  ball." 

Around  the  corner  appeared  a  giant  truck  loaded  with  heavy  boxes.  The  ball  was 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  truck.  Bobby  rushed  to  the  curb  snouting,  "No,  no!  Go 
back,  little  girl !" 

When  the  child  paid  no  attention,  he  ran  into  the  street  just  as  the  truck 
approached  her.  He  pushed  her  onto  the  sidewalk,  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  tripped  over 
the  ball.  The  driver  swerved  the  truck  wildly,  missing  the  boy  by  inches,  but  one  of 
the  heavy  cases  fell  on  his  crippled  leg. 

By  this  time  the  entire  team  was  on  the  street.  The  little  girl  had  knocked  her  head 
against  the  curb  when  Bobby  had  pushed  her.  Her  father,  the  coach,  put  her  in  the 
care  of  the  trainer,  after  having  been  assured  that  she  would  be  all  right.  Then  he 
helped  his  men  lift  the  heavy  case  off  of  Bobby's  leg.  The  doctor  followed  the  men 
as  they  carried  him  in  through  the  gate  and  laid  him  on  the  field.  Notes  of  sympathy 
and  high  pity  were  heard  when  they  saw  the  brace  on  his  leg.  As  the  doctor  removed 
it,  Bobby  opened  his  eyes.  "What  happened?"  he  asked.  "Where  am  I?" 

"You're  on  the  practice  field  at  Cal.  and  you've — you've  just  saved  my  little  girl's 
life.  I — I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

Bobby  smiled.  He  didn't  feel  like  talking.  Here  he  was  on  a  football  field. 

"Come  on,  boys.  Let's  take  him  into  the  dressing  room.  I'd  like  to  see  this  leg," 
said  the  doctor. 

Bobby's  leg  felt  funny.  The  blood  tingled.  It  had  never  felt  that  way  before.  As 
they  lifted  him  up,  his  injured  leg  touched  the  ground.  He  felt  the  ground.  His  leg, 
which  had  been  nerveless  since  an  accident  injured  an  important  nerve,  now  felt  the 
ground  !" 

"Please  let  me  walk,"  asked  Bobby. 

The  doctor  looked  amazed. 

"Please!"  begged  Bobby.  "Please!  I'm  sure  I  can." 

The  doctor  nodded  and  took  one  arm,  and  the  coach  took  the  other  as  they  lifted 
his  feet  off  the  ground. 

Slowly  Bobby  put  his  lame  leg  on  the  ground.  He  moved  it  forward  gently  a  few 
inches  and  stepped  on  it. 

"Let  me  try  alone,  please,  sir,"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  grave  and  doubtful  look,  "all  right." 

Bobby  took  a  football  from  the  arms  of  a  nearby  player,  and  then  with  a  few 
stumbling  steps  he  tottered  across  the  goal  line. 

"A  touchdown,"  he  smiled. 

"A  miracle,"  said  the  doctor.  Jean  Burt. 
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CHINESE  CINDERELLA 


Huddled  against  the  courtyard  wall,  shivering  in  spite  of  the  warm  sunshine,  Lee 
Ming  watched  her  brothers  as  they  talked  inside  the  hut.  Since  death  had  claimed  the 
soul  of  her  honored  parent,  Ming  had  sensed  that  something  was  wrong,  and  now 
she  felt  that  she  was  the  topic  of  conversation.  Now,  as  the  two  advanced  toward 
her,  she  shrank  closer  to  the  protecting  wall. 

"Little  White  Flower,"  began  the  elder  with  an  unusual  gentleness  in  his  gruff 
voice,  "since  the  death  of  our  honored  and  esteemed  father,  his  body  has  lain  in  our 
humble  dwelling  for  want  of  money  for  proper  burial  services." 

Little  Ming  knew  by  the  tender  way  he  spoke  and  by  the  use  of  her  milk  name 
that  in  some  sad  way  she  was  to  pay  for  the  old  man's  funeral. 

He  continued,  "We  have  decided  that  the  only  way  to  raise  the  necessary  fund  is 
to  sell  you,  little  sister,  into  slavery." 

A  look  of  horror  crept  into  the  child's  face.  She  suppressed  a  wild  desire  to  scream, 
to  throw  herself  at  their  feet  and  beg  them  to  find  some  other  method,  but  in  her  heart 
she  knew  it  was  futile.  Surely  her  brothers  would  do  this  only  when  all  else  failed. 

Bewildered  little  Lee  Ming  was  introduced  into  a  wealthy  Cantonese  family.  She 
gazed  in  speechless  wonder  at  the  fine  dresses  of  the  girls.  At  first  she  was  shy  and 
unhappy,  but,  as  the  family  showed  their  love  and  treated  her  like  one  of  them,  the 
lonely  little  girl  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  house  and  the  things  going 
on  about  her  and  became  her  own  bright  self  again.  She  was  given  all  the  advantages 
the  other  girls  received.  Only  one  thing  marred  her  bliss — her  big,  clumsy  feet !  Her 
sisters  had  dainty  lily-feet.  Whenever  company  came,  the  others  always  kindly  stood 
in  front  of  her  so  that  the  ugly  feet  did  not  show. 

Several  years  after  Ming's  arrival,  the  matchmaker  came.  Excitement  ran  high 
among  all  but  Lee  Ming,  who  sat  quietly  in  a  corner  thinking  no  one  could  possibly 
want  her  because  of  her  feet !  Then  a  servant  came  into  the  room  and  said  the  Master 
wished  to  see  Ming ! 

Her  father  greeted  her  and  began,  "Our  humble  house  has  been  honored  by  the 
request  that  one  of  my  daughters  become  the  bride  of  our  honorable  countryman, 
Sing  Fong  Jee.  This  modern  young  man  will  take  his  wife  across  the  wide  and  trou- 
bled waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  country  where  there  is  great  opportunity.  She 
must  be  a  helpmate  to  him,  and  he  has  especially  requested  that  the  bride  have 
unbound  feet ! 

As  Ming  bent  low  before  her  foster-father  to  show  her  love  and  gratitude,  a 
round,  fat  tear  splashed  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  but  happiness  shone  in  her  eyes. 

Virginia  Carr. 

MIST 

Hiding  highest  hilltops, 

A  greyish,  whitish  mist, 
Enveloping  humanity, 

The  loftiest  summits  kissed. 

Jane  Andersox. 
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DESERVED  REWARD 


Nancy  had  a  beautiful  home,  fine  parents,  and  everything  money  could  buy  in- 
cluding a  swimming  pool  in  which  to  practice  for  the  school  contest.  In  fact  it  was 
really  the  pool  that  had  made  her  champion  of  the  school  team.  Even  with  all  these 
things,  Nancy  was  not  happy  and  what  girl  would  be  if  she  were  crippled  for  an  in- 
definite period  and  the  swimming  meet  with  Lakeshore  High  was  coming  in  three 
weeks  ? 

Her  friends  came  often  to  see  her,  but  they  were  usually  full  of  talk  about  sports 
and  especially  the  big  meet,  and  Nancy  did  not  want  to  hear  about  anything  in  which 
she  could  not  take  part. 

One  summer  evening  as  Nancy  was  eating  dinner,  she  thought  she  heard  a  faint 
splash  in  the  direction  of  the  pool.  When  the  nurse  looked  out  the  window,  she  saw 
someone  swimming.  Nancy  insisted  upon  being  taken  down,  and  what  was  her  sur- 
prise to  see  the  dripping  figure  of  a  young  girl  of  about  her  own  age !  The  girl  was 
very  bashful  at  first  but  finally  made  friends  with  Nancy  and  introduced  herself  as 
Elaine  Ferguson.  "I'm  sorry  I  trespassed  on  your  property,"  Elaine  said,  "but  the 
temptation  of  the  pool  was  too  much."  Nancy  insisted  upon  putting  the  stranger  at 
ease  by  saying  it  was  all  right.  Then  she  invited  her  to  come  any  time  she  wished. 

Elaine  explained  that  she  wanted  very-  much  to  make  the  Hartwell  High  Team. 
Hartwell  was  Nancy's  school  also  so  she  was  eager  to  help  a  schoolmate.  Nancy  sug- 
gested enthusiastically  that  Elaine  should  come  every  afternoon  and  let  her  coach  her. 
"Oh.  but  I  couldn't."  protested  Elaine.  "It's  your  pool."  After  a  friendly  chat,  it  was 
arranged  that  the}'  were  to  meet  every  afternoon  at  the  pool  at  three  o'clock.  Elaine 
learned  quickly,  and  Nancy's  health  improved.  After  the  first  few  afternoons,  Nancy 
became  eager  to  go  back  to  swimming  and  gained  spirit  and  strength. 

A  week  before  the  meet,  Elaine  went  to  the  swimming  coach  and  asked  if  she  were 
eligible  for  the  meet.  She  was  tried  out  and  told  to  report  for  practice  even-  day.  The 
next  afternoon  Nancy  knew  that  Elaine  was  at  school,  but  she  asked  to  be  taken  down 
to  the  pool  anyway.  Before  she  went,  she  secretly  wheeled  herself  to  her  drawer  and 
took  out  the  old  bathing  suit.  As  soon  as  the  nurse  had  left  her,  she  wheeled  herself  to 
the  dressing  room  and  very  laboriously  got  into  the  suit.  Going  back,  she  went  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  pool  and  slowly  let  herself  into  it.  As  soon  as  she  was  in.  she  called 
for  the  nurse  to  come  and  watch  her.  Very  slowly  she  began  to  try  to  use  her  legs  and 
was  soon  swimming. 

Elaine  won  the  one  hundred  yard  race,  but  she  still  went  to  Nancy's  house  to 
practice  after  school. 

One  day  when  Nancy  had  just  finished  her  swim,  she  heard  a  queer  noise  and 
looked  up  to  see  Elaine  going  under.  Panic-stricken,  she  watched  for  a  second,  and, 
when  Elaine  did  not  reappear,  with  difficulty  she  pulled  herself  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool  and  got  in.  She  could  see  Elaine  lying  on  her  side  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
Remembering  one  of  the  life-saving  holds  she  had  learned  in  a  swimming  class,  she 
dived  down  and  pulled  Elaine  up.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  the  top,  she  called  for  the 
nurse,  and  they  were  both  dragged  out  half  conscious. 

Strange  to  say,  that  strenuous  exercise,  which  she  had  hardly  dared  to  take, 
wrought  a  marvel.  When  she  came  out  of  the  pool,  her  troubles  were  over. 

Sylvia  Scott. 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS 


"Going  up.  Going  up.  Step  back,  please."  Molly's  tired  voice  mechanically  re- 
peated these  words. 

There  was  a  hustle  and  a  rustle,  pushing  and  rushing.  This  was  the  way  it  was 
every  year  just  before  Christmas.  Molly  pressed  the  button  and  the  elevator  stopped 
with  a  jerk.  People  hurried  by  with  packages  of  all  sizes,  which  would  later  be  given 
away  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Molly  sighed.  She  had  no  one  who  would  think  of  her  this  holiday.  She  didn't 
even  have  anyone  to  whom  she  could  give  a  little  Christmas  cheer,  that  is,  no  one 
except  Jim,  and  she  had  no  idea  where  he  could  be.  Many  years  ago  her  brother  had 
traveled  far  away  to  work.  She  had  received  a  few  letters,  then  none  at  all.  He  might 
not  be  alive,  but  Molly  liked  to  imagine  he  was. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted.  "Is  Santa  Claus  on  the  next  floor?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Molly,  "Santa  Claus  is  on  the  second  floor  in  the  Toy  Department." 

At  last  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  crowds  of  people  disappeared.  Molly  was  glad 
she  could  leave  the  stuffy  elevator  for  today  and  get  out  in  the  fresh,  open  air.  Just  as 
she  stepped  out,  she  was  startled  by  a  huge  figure  in  red  and  white. 

"Oh !"  she  exclaimed.  "You  frightened  me  at  first,"  for  she  saw  it  was  only  the 
Santa  Claus  whom  children  visited  in  the  store. 

"Take  me  to  the  top  story  and  hurry,"  he  commanded. 

"But  it  is  against  store  rules  to  operate  the  elevator  after  closing  hours,"  ex- 
plained Molly. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  and  smiled  coldly  through  his  false  beard,  "I  am  just  one  of 
the  workingmen  here,  you  know." 

Molly  guiltily  pressed  the  button,  and  soon  they  arrived  at  the  top  floor. 

Santa  stepped  outside  cautiously  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  store  where 
Molly  could  not  see  him.  Then,  with  a  queer  feeling  of  instinct,  she  followed  him 
quietly  and  to  her  amazement  saw  him  draw  out  a  pistol  and  point  it  at  the  clerk  who 
was  collecting  money  from  the  cash  register. 

Quickly  she  ran  back  to  the  elevator,  whizzed  down  to  the  first  floor,  called  the 
police,  and  in  a  jiffy  Santa  was  taken  into  custody. 

Santa's  false  beard  was  taken  off,  and  the  chief  of  police  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"Well,  young  lady,  you  have  a  reward  in  store  for  you.  This  is  'Beefy,'  the  thief 
for  whom  we've  been  searching  for  two  years." 

But  Molly  did  not  hear  him.  She  was  staring  at  "Santa".  It  was  Jim  ! 

"Wait !  Don't  take  him  !"  she  cried,  but  the  officers  already  were  leading  him  out 
the  door.  As  she  looked  into  Jim's  eyes,  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  was  sorrowful 
or  angry,  but,  as  she  walked  home  that  night  to  her  lonely  apartment,  she  had  one 
consolation,  she  had  found  Jim  !  Surely  all  would  come  out  right. 

Louise  Mackie. 


CHANCE  MEETING 

Paula  Davis  closed  the  door  to  the  Globe  Newspaper  Company  and  stood  outside 
feeling  as  low  as  her  wornout  shoes.  "Nothing  today!"'  How  many  times  had  she 
heard  that  phrase?  Oh.  well,  she  might  as  well  try  again. 

Stuffing  the  want-ad  section  under  her  arm.  she  began  walking,  walking  from 
morning  till  night !  How  tired  of  it  she  was  !  Looking  down  over  her  slim  figure,  her 
eyes  fell  on  her  shoes.  There  was  the  sole  falling  off,  the  same  old  sole  that  she  had 
tried  to  double  up  to  keep  from  showing. 

Looking  up,  she  faced  a  door.  On  the  glass  were  the  words  "Mason's  Bookkeeping 
Co."  Placing  her  hand  on  the  doorknob,  she  breathed  a  faint  prayer  that  her  luck 
might  change. 

The  door  opened  suddenly  and —  ''Oh.  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  a  deep,  pleasant,  mas- 
culine voice.  There  she  was,  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  her  want-ads  scattered  all  over. 

"Here,"  the  voice  continued.  "I'll  help  you  up.  There!  And  your  papers?  Oh, 
want-ads  !  You're  looking  for  a  job  ?" 

"Well.  I — er — you  see — ,"  she  began. 

"Never  mind.  Come  right  in  to  my  uncle.  We'll  fix  it  all  up." 

Paula  tried  very  hard  to  walk  fast  and  straight,  but  why  did  that  sole  have  to  keep 
flopping  like  that? 

"Oh.  hello  again,  Unk.  This  is  Miss — ah — well,  this  young  lady  needs  a  job,  and  I 
thought  maybe  that  new  place  you  had  open — " 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,  here,  young  lady,  fill  out  this  application." 

Paula  looked  down  on  the  rugged  face  of  the  busy  man  as  he  read  her  application 
blank,  hoping  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

"Very  well,  Miss  Davis,  report  tomorrow  at  nine." 

Out  on  the  street  again,  Paula  felt  like  leaping  in  the  air  for  joy.  Behind  her  she 
heard  running  footsteps,  and  then  beside  her  she  heard  that  nice  voice  again. 

"Now.  may  I  take  you  to  lunch?" 

With  heart  fluttering  she  got  the  words  out.  "Well,  first  I  have  to  keep  a  short 
appointment." 

"O.  K.  I'll  meet  you  here  in  fifteen  minutes  then.  All  right?" 
"I  guess  so,"  returned  Paula. 

Turning  the  corner,  Paula,  feeling  the  occasion  justified  spending  her  last  preci- 
ous dollars,  fairly  flew  and  with  a  happy  smile  turned  into  the  first  shoe  store. 

Helen  Olsox. 
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ON  THE  FRONTIER 


Back  in  the  year  1863,  a  small  party  of  men  and  women  started  west  from  Min- 
nesota. In  this  group  one  of  the  youngest  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  my  grandfather.  You 
may  wonder  what  a  boy  of  that  age  was  doing  without  his  family  in  the  midst  of  a 
band  of  people  going  West.  The  truth  was  that  Patrick  Doyle,  out  to  see  the  world 
and  looking  for  adventure,  had  run  away  from  home. 

With  wagons  creaking,  whips  licking  out  over  the  horses'  backs  like  snake  tongues, 
and  men  calling  to  one  another  cheerfully,  the  wagon  train  started  to  pull  out  with 
everyone  singing,  "Oh,  Susanna!" 

This  caravan  followed  the  Missouri,  and,  after  a  few  days  out,  the  scouts  riding 
ahead  saw  puffs  of  smoke  rising  in  the  crisp,  autumn  air  at  regularly  timed  intervals. 
This  could  mean  but  one  thing,  Indians  !  The  word  ran  through  the  wagons  like  fire. 
A  circle  was  made  of  the  wagons  just  as  the  Indians  swept  down  upon  them  with  wild 
whoops  and  yells.  Luckily  no  whites  were  killed,  and,  after  something  of  a  battle,  the 
pioneers  again  got  under  way. 

When  the  border  between  North  Dakota  and  Montana  was  reached,  the  weather 
had  changed  from  cool  but  sunny  days  to  a  sullen  gray  with  menacing  clouds  hanging 
low  over  the  prairie  from  morning  to  dusk.  With  the  change  in  weather  came  a 
change  in  spirits.  The  men  no  longer  shouted  cheerfully  to  each  other  but  seemed 
tense,  often  glancing  skyward. 

Suddenly  winter  seemed  upon  them,  a  cruel  merciless  winter.  Each  night  now 
you  could  hear  the  coyotes  yip-yipping  and  the  wolves  howling.  Sometimes  when  it 
wasn't  snowing,  you  could  see  a  gray  form  against  the  white  snow,  slinking  along 
near  the  fire. 

One  morning  the  sky  was  more  overcast  than  usual.  By  nightfall  all  the  howling, 
raging  fury  of  a  blizzard  had  descended  upon  the  wagons.  The  drifting  snow  so  filled 
the  eyes  of  the  drivers  that  a  halt  was  called.  It  was  then  discovered  that  young 
Patrick  had  become  separated  from  the  scouts  while  riding  a  little  ahead.  No  one 
dared  risk  the  forces  of  nature  so  he  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  storm. 

After  riding  blindly  for  some  time,  the  boy's  pony  had  stumbled  and  broken  a  leg. 
On  realizing  that  the  animal  was  beyond  help,  Patrick  put  it  out  of  its  misery  with  a 
bullet.  Then  using  the  frontiersman's  primitive  method  of  self-preservation,  he  dis- 
emboweled the  horse  with  his  hunting  knife  and  crawled  inside  the  carcass,  allowing 
the  snow  to  drift  over  and  partially  cover  him. 

Somehow  he  managed  to  keep  from  being  smothered  and  entirely  buried.  The 
next  morning  after  the  storm  had  subsided,  he  was  discovered  a  short  distance  from 
camp.  One  of  the  men,  seeing  a  mound  of  snow,  investigated,  and  Patrick  was  rescued 
badly  frostbitten  but  safe.  Patricia  Doyle. 


"GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN" 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 
Christmas  has  come  and  gone  again, 
But  let  us  keep  the  whole  year  through 
This  thought  in  everything  we  do. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 
Why  should  nations  war  again? 
So  let  us  strive  each  in  his  way 
To  bring  about  a  better  day. 

Loie  Judkins. 
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AN  OCTOBER  NIGHT  IN  FLANDERS 


For  over  four  years  the  German  invaders  had  been  occupying  the  small  town  of 
Deynze  on  the  River  Lys  in  Flanders.  Now,  in  the  fall  of  1918,  they  were  forced  to 
retreat  before  the  American  soldiers,  and  one  evening  in  late  October  the  people  of 
Deynze  greeted  the  victorious  khaki-clad  boys  from  the  States  as  they  came  marching 
through  the  cobblestone  streets  of  the  little  Belgian  town.  Some  days  before  a  young 
lieutenant  had  been  sent  ahead  to  find  where  the  men  could  sleep  that  one  night  when 
they  would  pass  through  Deynze,  so  it  was  arranged  beforehand  just  how  many  men 
could  be  assigned  to  a  certain  barn  and  how  many  to  the  different  houses  of  the 
townsfolk. 

The  young  lieutenant  had  found  for  himself  a  little  room  over  an  apothecary 
shop  which  faced  on  the  village  square.  As  the  last  clear  notes  of  the  bugle  faded 
away  into  the  night,  the  young  officer  bade  the  aged  couple  who  owned  the  shop, 
"Good-evening."  took  a  candle,  and  went  up  a  little  winding,  wooden  stairs  to  the 
room  above. 

It  was  a  plain  little  room  with  only  a  table,  chair,  and  washstand  besides  the  large, 
wooden  bed.  As  he  eased  himself  down  into  the  bed.  his  feet  struck  something  warm. 
In  a  moment  he  realized  that  the  kind  old  woman  had  placed  a  warming  pan  in  the 
bed  for  him.  How  wonderful  the  warm  bed  felt  after  the  long,  weary  march,  how 
blissful  compared  to  the  muddy  shell-holes  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sleep. 
He  blew  out  the  candle  and  was  soon  asleep. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  marching  feet,  of  heavy 
cannon  rumbling  over  the  cobblestones.  He  sprang  out  of  bed  in  the  gray  darkness 
and  ran  to  the  window  with  one  thought  in  mind — "Germans !"  He  soon  realized 
that  it  was  his  own  regiment  leaving  the  town.  The  bed  had  been  so  comfortable  that 
he  had  not  awakened  when  the  bugle  blew  at  4  :30  A.  M. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  rushing  down  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time  and 
burst  into  the  little  shop-room  downstairs.  As  the  young  officer  paused  to  thank  his 
aged  host  and  hostess  for  the  night's  rest,  the  old  man  held  him  for  a  moment. 

"Young  man,"  he  said  timidly.  "I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  bed  in  which  you  slept  last  night  was  for  four  weeks  occupied  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  before  the  Germans  left  this  village.  God  keep  you  and  protect 
you  and  return  you  safe  to  your  home  across  the  sea." 

A  short  while  later  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  that  young  officer,  who  had 
gone  through  four  of  the  great  offensives  of  the  World  War.  uninjured,  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  become  my  father.  June  Howells. 


ARMISTICE  DAY 

In  all  its  glory  comes  Armistice  Day, 

Inviting  Peace  to  make  her  stay. 

Over  our  nation  a  flag  flies  unseen, 

'Tis  white !  W e  know  what  it  should  mean. 

Will  Peace  live  in  safety  on  America's  soil? 
It  will  if  'gainst  strife  and  all  conflict  we  toil. 
Let's  make  a  beginning  this  day  for  tomorrow. 
Let  Love  rule  each  heart  and  banish  all  sorrow. 

Toshiko  Sagimori. 
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THANKFUL  THANKSGIVING 

"Jack,  oh  Jack,"  shouted  a  bluff,  ruddy-faced  man  in  frontiersman  clothing, 
"come  quickly.  I  have  much  work  for  you  to  do."  Jack,  almost  an  exact  image  of  his 
father,  with  red  cheeks  and  brown  curly  hair,  ran  down  the  path  to  the  crude  little  log 
cabin  and  stood  looking  inquiringly  at  his  stern  but  good-natured  father. 

"Next  Sabbath  is  Thanksgiving,"  said  the  elder,  "and  we  need  more  turkeys  and 
other  meats.  Go  out  into  the  forest  and  use  your  rifle  to  good  advantage." 

Jack  hurried  into  the  house  and  with  the  help  of  his  mother  packed  a  huge  lunch. 
Then,  getting  his  rifle  and  hunting  knife,  he  started  off  into  the  woods.  After  several 
hours  he  had  caught  five  turkeys  and  a  wild  pig.  These  he  put  into  a  hollow  tree  and 
went  down  to  a  stream  to  get  some  water.  He  lost  his  way  and  did  not  return  to  the 
tree  for  an  hour.  When  he  did  get  there,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  an 
Indian  brave  and  his  son  licking  their  chops  in  anticipation  over  his  pig,  which  was 
roasting  over  a  fire.  Jack  crouched  in  the  bushes  and  watched  them  till,  while  he  was 
changing  his  cramped  position,  a  twig  snapped  !  Both  Indians  looked  up  from  the  pig 
with  which  they  were  gorging  themselves  and  then  slunk  off  into  the  woods.  Jack, 
thinking  they  were  gone,  was  about  to  come  out  of  his  hiding  place  when  a  hand 
clutched  his  throat  and  all  went  dark. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  both  Indians  bending  anxiously  over  him.  To  his  sur- 
prise one  of  them  spoke  to  him  in  tolerably  good  English. 

"Who  is  paleface,  and  what  was  he  doing?"  grunted  the  elder  of  the  Indians. 

"That  pig  is  mine,"  said  Jack  bravely.  "I  was  coming  back  to  get  it,  but  I  found 
you  here." 

"You  live  in  the  settlement?"  queried  the  Indian. 
"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "my  father  is  Henry  Newman." 
A  strange  look  stole  over  the  brave's  face  and  softened  it. 

"Your  father  saved  my  life,"  he  said.  "Once,  when  a  wild  bear  attacked  me,  your 
father  stepped  from  some  bushes  and,  after  a  fight  in  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  he 
killed  the  bear.  He  gave  me  his  name,  and  I  promised  to  repay  him,  but  he  only 
laughed.  He  did  not  think  an  Indian  could  do  anything  for  him,  but  now  I  have  my 
chance  to  repay  him." 

Jack  gasped  in  surprise,  but  it  ended  in  a  yawn.  The  Indians,  seeing  this,  gave 
him  some  delicious,  roasted  pig  and  then  offered  him  one  of  their  blankets  in  which 
he  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep  by  the  fire. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  the  Indians  were  gone,  but  in  their  place 
were  two  pigs,  five  turkeys,  three  baskets  of  corn,  and  a  beautiful  Indian  blanket, 
woven  painstakingly  and  colored  elaborately. 

Later  as  Jack  staggered  up  the  path  under  his  heavy  load,  he  thought  of  the  thril- 
ling story  he  would  tell  his  family.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  father's  bravery,  his 
scalp  would  have  adorned  a  happy  Indian's  belt,  and  he  would  be  giving  thanks  in 
another  world.  This  was,  indeed,  a  thankful  Thanksgiving.  Peggy  Hurt. 
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DUTY  DONE 


There  on  the  mountain  rocks  he  stood.  His  tulip  ears  were  erect,  and  his  trustful, 
brown  eyes  rested  on  the  herd  of  sheep  below.  Suddenly  down  from  his  perch  he 
sprang.  Gracefully  his  gold  and  white  body  ran  with  the  fleetness  his  wolf  ancestry 
gave  him.  Into  the  mass  of  sheep  he  flew,  and  from  deep  down  in  his  furry  throat  a 
growl  came.  Then  he  charged  into  the  huge,  black  mongrel  who  was  sinking  his 
curved  teeth  into  the  throat  of  a  lamb. 

Straight  for  the  mongrel  the  huge  gold-and-white  body  flew  and  sunk  his  teeth 
in  the  beast's  throat.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  the  mongrel  realize  his  peril.  He  fought 
madly  to  free  himself  of  the  eighty-five  pounds  of  collie  that  hung  on  his  neck,  but, 
as  hard  as  he  struggled,  deeper  into  his  throat  the  collie's  teeth  sank.  Suddenly  the 
black  mongrel  fell  limp  in  the  collie's  jaws.  The  sharp  teeth  had  struck  the  jugular 
vein,  and  life  was  gone. 

Having  clone  his  duty,  the  collie  trotted  over  to  his  master  and,  lying  down  at  his 
feet,  looked  into  his  master's  eyes  as  if  to  say,  "I've  done  my  duty.  Now  you  do 
yours."  Grace  Stovner. 


THE  IDEAL  FAMILY 

The  family  in  which  there  is  love  and  sympathy  usually  is  the  ideal  one.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  they  have  only  a  few  material  things.  The  best  family  is  the  one  to  which  the 
members  love  to  come  home  after  being  away  or  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day.  If  all  join 
in  the  conversation  at  supper  and  around  the  roaring  fire,  it  makes  every  one  feel 
welcome.  The  house  that  is  just  a  shelter  does  not  make  a  happy  home.  The  happiest 
place  in  the  world  is  home  if  it  is  made  inviting. 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  happy  because  they  had  no  freedom.  When  they  came  to 
America,  their  homes  were  very  simple,  but  they  called  them  home  because  there 
there  were  love  and  freedom.  Love  and  understanding  make  a  happy  home  for  all. 

Joy  Drobish. 


SKY  FANTASY 

The  moon  is  a  china  cup  of  milk 
Upturned  by  the  clumsy  breeze, 
Who  took  a  sip,  then  ran  away 
To  hide  among  the  trees. 

Now  when  the  dawning  wakes  the  skies 
And  dampens  all  with  dew, 
I  see  the  cup  is  a  ship  of  gold 
Upon  a  sea  of  blue. 

Frances  Lockwood. 
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TRUE  TRAGEDY 


The  wind  whistled  through  the  trees  and  the  ominous  black  clouds  in  the  north 
were  piling  up  fast.  Little  Nellie,  seeing  this,  ran  to  her  father  and  asked,  "Father, 
should  I  bring  Fanny  and  Roxie  from  the  pasture?  I  am  sure  the  small  one  shouldn't 
be  out  in  the  rain." 

"Why,  yes,  Nellie,  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  run  out  and  lead  Fanny  in.  Be  care- 
ful of  Roxie.  He  is  just  getting  his  bearings  on  those  stilts  of  his.  Run  on  now,  child." 
Smiling,  he  shoved  his  curly  black-haired  daughter  on  her  way. 

Curls  flying,  small  Nellie's  feet  made  quick  work  of  the  path  to  the  pasture.  In  the 
far  corner  of  the  pasture  Fanny  and  her  small  son  were  huddled  together.  Nellie  gave 
a  low  whistle  and  Fanny's  beautiful  ears  pricked  up  and  she  turned  and  trotted  to 
the  fence  bars.  Roxie,  seeing  his  mother  leaving,  followed  with  a  funny  gangling 
motion. 

"Come,  come,  Roxie.  It's  beginning  to  rain.  I  have  to  have  you  in  the  stables 
before  it  begins  to  rain  hard."  Impatiently  she  let  down  the  bars  of  the  fence.  Fanny 
stepped  daintily  through,  the  colt  coming  after  her  in  his  fashion. 

Nellie  replaced  the  bars  and  started  to  herd  the  mare  and  colt  toward  the  stables. 
On  the  way  they  passed  under  a  line  of  poplars  used  as  a  windbreak.  They  were  near 
the  end  of  the  line,  when  a  clashing,  as  if  all  the  shields  of  battle  were  clanged 
together,  was  heard.  A  yellow  streak  split  a  poplar  in  half.  Before  Nellie  could  turn 
the  mare  and  colt  out  of  danger,  the  tree  fell.  Above  the  crash  a  whinny  was  heard. 
Then  all  was  quiet  but  the  patter  of  the  rain. 

Nellie's  father,  hearing  the  crash,  ran  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  His  first 
thought  was  of  Nellie.  A  few  feet  from  the  tree  Nellie,  a  bit  stunned  by  a  blow  from 
a  falling  branch,  was  struggling  to  sit  up. 

"Father,  Fanny  and  Roxie?"  As  her  father  shook  his  head,  Nellie  began  silently 
to  cry. 

"Don't  worry.  I  will  buy  you  another  Roxie,"  he  tried  to  soothe  her.  "Now,  dear, 
do  you  think  Roxie  would  like  to  hear  you  crying?"  he  asked  the  sobbing,  shaking 
little  girl. 

"No,  father,  but  I  did  so  love  Roxie.  Father,  could  we  bury  Fanny  and  Roxie  in 
the  pasture?"  asked  sad,  red-eyed  Nellie. 

"Yes,  dear.  Now  dry  your  tears  and  run  and  tell  Hank  to  come."  He  kissed  her 
and  thanked  God  that  He  had  spared  her  life. 

Nellie  received  another  colt,  but  he  never  filled  the  niche  in  Nellie's  heart  that  was 
for  Roxie.  Now  when  Nellie's  grandchildren  go  to  the  pasture,  they  love  to  visit 
Fanny's  and  Roxie's  graves  and  hear  again  the  story  of  Grandmother's  pets. 

Eileen  Ken  yon. 
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OUTLAWED 


It  was  early  morning,  around  two  o'clock,  as  he  left  the  swamp  and  entered  the 
cold,  wet  field.  It  had  been  four  days  and  nights  since  he  had  been  defeated  by  a 
younger  and  more  advancing  stag.  What  a  tyrant  he  had  been  after  his  victory ! 
According  to  the  law  of  the  herd,  the  defeated  leader  was  banished,  turned  from  the 
herd  never  to  return  again.  Oh  well,  he  didn't  care,  we — ell  not  much,  anyway.  The 
rain  had  begun  at  midnight  and  had  stopped  at  about  one-thirty,  but  the  ground  was 
still  wet.  The  long  grasses  of  the  field  clung  unpleasantly  to  his  legs.  Ugh,  how  he 
disliked  the  fields  !  He  loved  the  forests  and  the  mountains.  When  he  was  away  from 
them,  there  was  a  hungering  feeling  that  was  gone  when  he  returned  or  even  caught 
sight  of  them. 

He  mused  to  himself,  "Four  days?  It  seems  more  like  four  weeks.  Oh,  how  I 
hope  that  I  find  a  place  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  my  lonely  days !" 

Ah,  out  of  the  field  at  last !  He  had  come  to  a  little  stream,  which  he  followed  to 
its  source.  His  heart  began  beating  faster  as  he  came  upon  a  little  rocky,  mountain 
trail.  Why,  he  was  coming  home  !  What  did  it  matter  if  he  wasn't  with  the  tribe?  He 
was  free,  free  to  do  as  he  wished,  go  where  he  wished !  They  weren't  free  for  they 
had  to  go  where  their  leader  wished. 

As  he  saw  a  bit  of  blue  sky  through  the  trees,  he  ran  to  the  end  of  the  path.  When 
he  looked  around,  he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  little  clearing  on  top  of  a  cliff.  He  walked 
to  the  brink,  and,  as  he  looked  over  the  valley  which  lay  before  him,  the  sun,  which 
had  been  hidden  by  a  cloud,  shone  bright  and  clear  on  the  majestic  figure  of  the  out- 
lawed stag. 

Janice  Morgan. 


BY  MOONLIGHT 

Mirrored  in  the  still  water  was  the  moon,  a  glowing  sphere  in  the  midst  of  a  star- 
spangled  sky.  Its  beams  drifted  through  the  trees  and  cast  grotesque  shadows  on  the 
shore.  A  small  canoe  lay  quietly  at  its  moorings.  Not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  calm  of 
the  water  nor  a  gentle  breeze  the  tranquillity  of  the  forest. 

The  shadow  of  a  lonely  wolf  detached  itself  from  the  woodland  and  wandered 
along  the  shore.  As  the  creature  came  out  of  the  shadows,  an  observer  would  have 
noted  that  its  eyes  were  like  live  coals  in  the  moonlight  and  its  fangs  gleamed 
wickedly.  The  ugly  thing  crept  back  into  the  darkness  and  waited,  listening. 

A  beautiful  deer  pranced  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  gratefully  drank  the  cool 
water.  Swift  as  an  arrow  the  wolf  sprang  through  the  air,  but  swifter  still  the  grace- 
ful deer  bounded  into  the  forest,  the  savage  brute  close  behind. 

The  crackling  of  underbrush,  the  snapping  of  dry  twigs,  and  the  snarls  of  an 
angry  wolf  could  be  heard  as  the  deer  made  good  its  escape.  As  suddenly  as  it  had  all 
begun,  it  ceased,  and  nothing  save  the  cries  of  a  hungry  wolf  intruded  upon  the 
solitude  of  the  forest.  Jean  Erickson. 
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DOG  SPEED  VERSUS  TRIGGER 

In  the  North,  where  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights  long,  there  are  many 
strange  tales  told.  This  story  is  of  a  Siberian  husky.  Flash.  Perhaps  you  know  noth- 
ing about  this  breed  of  dog.  They  are  the  fastest  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  North  and  con- 
sequently used  for  carrying  the  mail.  From  puppyhood  they  are  trained  so  that  if  they 
are  told  to  guard  something,  they  will  guard  it  "with  their  life."  On  the  other  hand, 
if  their  master  is  near,  they  will  be  as  friendly  as  any  puppy.  Their  coloring  is  a  mix- 
ture of  black  and  white. 

Jim  McCrean  with  his  dog,  Flash,  and  his  partner,  had  a  shack  somewhere  in 
Canada.  For  a  long  time,  he  had  been  mining  and  trapping,  and  thus  made  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  soon  as  the  trails  were  good,  he  planned  to  leave  and  put  the  money 
into  a  safe  bank.  Then  one  of  those  inevitable  things  happened — he  broke  his  leg. 

In  the  shack  there  were  no  splints  to  set  his  leg  properly  so  it  was  tied  down  to  the 
bed  until  splints  could  be  made.  Consequently  he  had  only  his  dog  for  company.  All 
during  the  time  he  had  to  lie  there,  he  kept  worrying  about  the  money,  for  it  would 
be  a  fine  chance  for  someone  to  steal  it  while  his  partner  was  away. 

Late  one  afternoon  Flash  seemed  very  restless.  Jim  quieted  him  somewhat,  but 
Flash  was  still  uneasy.  Soon  afterwards  Jack  Dunn,  an  intruder,  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  The  dog's  hair  bristled,  and  he  gave  a  throaty  growl.  Jack  with  his  gun  on 
the  dog  came  inside  the  door.  The  dog  growled  again  and,  before  the  intruder  had 
time  to  pull  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  the  dog  had  leaped  across  the  room  and  knocked 
him  down.  Just  at  that  moment  George  Paine,  a  friend  of  Jim's  came  up  to  the  door- 
Covering  Jack,  he  called  the  dog  off. 

Jack  was  soon  taken  to  the  nearest  bit  of  civilization  and  given  over  to  the  proper 
officials.  As  the  result  of  the  great  speed  of  a  dog  and  the  timely  appearance  of  a  man, 
three  thousand  dollars  is  saved,  and  one  more  tale  added  to  the  many  of  the  North 
where  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights  are  long.  Marthel  Greaves. 


GUESS  WHO? 

He  wakes  me  up  in  the  morning. 
He  has  no  mercy  at  all. 
The  shade  can't  even  shut  him 
out. 

He  seems  to  call  and  call. 

He  peeps  around  the  curtain. 
Who  can  this  intruder  be? 
He  knows  very  well  I  wish  to 
sleep 

But  has  no  pity  on  me. 

While  I  am  in  discomfort, 
He's  having  lots  of  fun. 
Have  you  yet  guessed  who  it  may 
be? 

You're  right.  It  is  the  sun  ! 

Betty  Henderson. 
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WHY 


"Oh,  I'm  so  hot."  declared  Bird.  "Apollo's  arrows  are  wounding  me.  Pan.  won't 
you  pick  some  of  the  feathers  from  my  back?"  asked  Bird. 
"Yes.  I  will.  Xow  keep  still.  Did  that  hurt?"  asked  Pan. 
"No,  keep  on  picking  until  I'm  not  so  hot." 
"All  right.  Do  you  feel  better?"  inquired  Pan. 

"A  little,  but  pick  some  more  out.  You  may  keep  the  feathers  for  a  pillow  instead 
of  that  shaggy  root  down  in  the  glen."  said  Bird. 

"Oh,  never  mind,  a  hybrid  like  me  doesn't  need  a  pillow."  said  Pan. 

"Please  do.  I  want  you  to  have  it  to  remember  me  by.  Ouch  !  That  must  have  been 
a  tail  feather.  My  goodness  !  I  feel  better  already." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  pick  out  any  more?"  wondered  Pan. 

"Xo,  just  that  big  feather  on  my  back.  That's  the  one.  Thank  you.  Pan.  I  feel  so 
much  better  and  don't  forget  my  feathers  for  your  pillow.  Well,  good-bye.  Well, 
well.  I  can't  fly,  but  I  don't  care.  It  is  nice  to  walk  when  one  is  cool  and  refreshed. 
Good-bye.  Pan." 

"Good-bye.  Remember,  whenever  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  in  need  or 
trouble,  just  come  to  me."  Bird  remembered  that  and  sent  his  friends  to  Pan  for  aid. 

Then  came  the  winter  and  the  snow,  and  Bird  was  fluttering  and  staggering 
around  in  the  snow  towards  Pan's  glen.  Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to  investigate.  He 
slipped  into  his  winged  sandals  and  down  he  flew.  He  reached  earth  safely  and  asked 
Bird  what  ailed  him. 

"Oh.  he-llo.  brr-rr !  It  certainly  is  cold.  Oh.  I've  been  trying  to  r-reach  P-Pan's 
g-glen."  said  Bird. 

"Well,  why  can't  you  fly?"  interrupted  Mercury. 

"\\  ait  a  wh-while,"  said  Bird.  "I  was  too  hot  in  the  summer,  and  I  wanted  Pan  to 
pull  out  some  of  my  fea-feathers.  He  d-did.  and  now  with  all  my  wing  and  tail  feath- 
ers out  I  can't  fly.  I'm  headed  for  his  glen  where  h-he  has  my  fea-feathers  in  a  p-pil- 
low.  and  I  want  him-m  to  stick  them  back  in  again  i-if  that  is  p-p-possible." 

"Oh.  I  see."  answered  Mercury,  "but  is  this  going  to  happen  every  winter?" 

"I  hope  not !"  ejaculated  Bird.  "I'm  frozen  to  a  lump  of  ice." 

"Here,  I'll  carry  you  up  to  Jupiter  and  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  this,"  said 
Mercury. 

He  picked  up  Bird  tenderly  and  sailed  again  to  Jupiter's  palace.  He  told  in  detail 
all  about  Bird  while  he  was  trying  to  warm  the  creature.  Jupiter  was  very  angry  and 
commanded  Mercury  to  bring  Epimetheus.  the  maker  of  all  creatures,  to  his  palace. 

"W  hy  didn't  you  make  him  lose  his  feathers  in  the  summer  and  get  a  new  coat  in 
the  winter?"  asked  Jupiter. 

"\\  ell."  stammered  Epimetheus,  "I  didn't  think  of  it." 
"Take  him  away  and  chain  him  in  the  Caucasus."  ordered  Jupiter. 
"Oh,  not  like  my  poor  brother  Prometheus  !  Please  be  merciful.  Oh.  Jupiter  !  any- 
thing but  that."  pleaded  Epimetheus. 

"It  was  not  Epimetheus'  fault,"  interrupted  Bird,  "but  can't  you  have  him  fix  it  so 
I  can  shed  my  feathers  in  the  summer  and  get  them  back  in  the  winter?"  begged  Bird. 

Epimetheus  arranged  it  all,  and  ever  since  birds  have  shed  their  feathers  or  grown 
new  ones,  according  to  the  season.  Janet  Hay. 
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WHERE  WAS  TUMBLEWEED? 


"Three  blind  mice,  three  blind  mice,  see  how  they  run,"  Granny  Fieldmouse  was 
singing  to  herself  as  she  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  tiny  Fieldmouse  cottage.  Granny 
was  spinning.  She  was  always  spinning  for  there  were  clothes  to  make  for  her  five 
small  grandchildren.  The  children's  father  had  been  eaten  by  a  meddlesome  cat,  and 
their  mother  had  been  caught  in  a  trap  while  they  were  still  babies.  This  morning  the 
children  had  gone  out  to  find  their  lunch  and  to  bring  back  some  to  their  old  grand- 
mother, who  could  not  get  around  as  much  as  she  used  to. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  scampering  of  tiny  feet  and  in  tumbled  four  of  the 
Fieldmouse  children,  but  where  was  Tumbleweed,  the  youngest?  He  was  not  with 
the  other  four.  Granny  lined  them  up  as  usual  to  count  noses.  It  was  then  she  discov- 
ered that  the  youngest  was  not  there.  However,  Granny  was  not  much  worried. 
Tumbleweed  was  usually  just  behind  the  door  to  jump  out  and  say,  "Boo!"  when 
she  came  to  look  for  him.  She  opened  the  door  expecting  any  minute  to  see  him  jump, 
but  today  no  tiny  mouse  came  scampering. 

Granny  was  now  getting  quite  worried*.  Returning  to  the  house,  she  turned  to  the 
task  of  questioning  the  remaining  four.  She  found  out  presently  that  Tumbleweed 
had  become  separated  from  his  brothers  and  sisters  just  as  they  entered  the  cellar  of 
the  big  house  where  the  big,  queer  folks  lived.  There  he  had  run  one  way  while  the 
rest  of  the  children  ran  the  other.  They  had  not  seen  him  since.  Granny  was  now  really 
frightened.  Suppose  the  big,  black  cat  that  lived  in  the  big  house  had  caught  him! 
Putting  on  her  blue  bonnet  with  the  pink  ribbons  on  it  and  cautioning  the  children  to 
stay  in  the  house,  she  started  out  to  see  if  she  could  find  him. 

Arriving  at  the  cellar,  she  began  to  search  everywhere  for  her  little,  lost  grandson. 
Suddenly,  as  she  was  running  frantically  about,  she  thought  that  she  heard  a  muffled 
squeak.  Running  in  the  direction  from  which  she  thought  the  squeak  came,  she  sud- 
denly stopped  in  front  of  a  gigantic  piece  of  cheese  !  Scampering  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  cheese,  Granny  commenced  to  sniff  the  air  with  her  sharp  nose.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  smell  of  Tumbleweed,  her  youngest  grandchild. 

Hopping  up  and  down  in  her  excitement,  she  started  to  eat  through  the  cheese  to 
Tumbleweed.  She  finally  reached  him,  and  out  he  came,  a  very  subdued  and  pale 
little  mouse.  He  had  crawled  in  and  eaten  so  much  that  he  could  not  get  out  again. 
Granny  at  once  took  him  by  the  ear  and  led  him  home  where  the  whole  family  sat 
down  to  a  supper  of  noodle  soup.  You  can  imagine  Tumbleweed  had  learned  a  lesson 
and  never  again  did  he  make  a  pig  of  himself,  especially  on  cheese. 

Doris  Jean  Werum. 


RAIN 

Bumps  !  two  clouds  together, 

Splash  !  a  pavement  wet, 
Oops  !  a  muddy  sidewalk, 

Still  I  haven't  fallen  yet. 

Slosh !  some  soaked  galoshes, 

Drip !  umbrellas  wet, 
Welcome !  heated  fireside, 

All  because  two  clouds  have  met. 

Jane  Anderson. 
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GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE 


Red  sails  in  the  evening 

Behind  the  mighty  span 
Like  a  great  arm  reaching 

Across  from  land  to  land. 

The  silver  spires  are  towering 

Into  the  dark  blue  sky, 
And  the  fishing  smacks  home  from  the  ocean 

Are  softly  gliding  by. 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 

And  the  workmen  have  gone  to  rest. 
Hushed  is  its  awful  splendor, 

Awaiting  the  final  test. 

Eileen  Blackwell. 


MONKEY  MOMENTS 

I  feel  good  this  morning.  My  master,  who  is  a  sea  captain,  is  coming  home  today. 
His  children,  Helen  and  Jack,  are  anxiously  waiting  for  him.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
bring  me  home  something.  Last  time  he  came  home,  he  brought  me  a  bunch  of  bananas. 

Look,  there's  Jack's  cap.  I'm  going  to  hide  it.  The  vase  on  the  mantel  would  be  a 
good  place.  That's  that.  I'll  bet  he  w-on't  find  it.  My  mistress,  the  Mrs.,  is  making  a 
cake.  I  hope  they  will  give  me  some. 

The  folks  have  gone  down  to  the  dock  to  wait  for  the  boat.  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
mischief  I  can  get  into  before  they  come  back.  The  Mrs.  left  the  feather  duster  on  the 
chair  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  fun  tearing  all  the  feathers  out.  That  is  finished  now.  What 
comes  next?  They  left  the  cake  on  the  drainboard  to  cool.  I  guess  I'll  taste  it.  First, 
I'll  get  on  the  table  and  jump  to  the  drainboard.  The  cake  is  surely  good.  It  is  choco- 
late with  cocoanut  frosting.  I  just  can't  eat  any  more  as  I've  eaten  about  half  of  it. 

Here  comes  the  family.  I  had  better  hide.  They  are  in  the  house  now.  My.  the 
master  looks  good !  This  hiding  place  behind  the  chair  is  swell.  They  have  found  out 
about  the  cake.  The  whole  family  looks  worried.  I  wonder  if  they  will  know  I  ate  it. 
Jack  is  calling  me.  I  had  better  run.  Now  they  are  all  after  me.  Oh,  this  cake  is  loading 
me  down  !  I  feel  sick  !  Oh,  Helen  caught  me  ! 

Here  am  I  in  the  basement,  all  for  a  little  cake.  I  wish  I  felt  good  now.  The  cake 
gave  me  a  stomach-ache.  The  master  gave  me  a  scolding,  and  he  is  not  going  to  give 
me  anything  else  because  I  w^as  bad.  Some  of  the  frosting  is  still  on  my  face,  but  the 
scolding!  It  was  before  the  whole  family,  and  was  I  embarrassed?  I  guess  that's  all 
I  will  see  of  them  today.  Oh,  my  !  I'm  very  sleepy.  Patty  Hardy. 
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TALE  OF  THE  TIMID  HUNTER 


Poor  Mr.  Nicholby  had  won  a  contest,  the  prize  of  which  was  a  trip  to  the  Lower 
Sudan  in  Africa.  He  was  afraid  to  go  to  Africa,  having  heard  the  blood-curdling 
stories  about  man-eating  lions  and  terrible  cannibals,  but  he  was  more  afraid  to  admit 
his  fright  and  become  a  laughingstock.  So  he  had  gone  to  Africa  with  his  valet, 
Meadows,  and  was  at  this  moment  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  guide  who  was  to 
accompany  them  into  the  veldt  to  shoot  lions. 

Poor  Mr.  Nicholby !  He  was  a  timid  man  at  heart  and  shook  in  his  shoes  at  the 
thought  of  anything  larger  than  a  dog,  but  a  lion !  It  was  too  much.  He  would  go 
right  back  to  England  even  if  he  lived  in  disgrace  the  rest  of  his  life,  but,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  pack  up,  a  man  came  in  sight  and  called  in  a  bold  and  strident  voice, 
"Are  you  the  guy  I  am  to  take  a-hunting?" 

Mr.  Nicholby,  thoroughly  taken  aback  by  the  man's  attitude,  answered  meekly, 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I  am  your  guide,  so  let's  get  going." 
"But  I,  ah,  was  ah  go — " 

"Hurry  up,"  and  so  poor  Mr.  Nicholby  had  to  go  where  he  most  dreaded. 

A  week  later  poor  Mr.  Nicholby,  Meadows,  and  Horn  the  guide,  could  be  seen 
tramping  across  the  veldt  in  search  of  lions.  They  had  been  looking  for  lions  for 
three  days  and  had  not  seen  so  much  as  a  zebra.  Horn  called  a  halt.  Meadows  brought 
out  the  frying  pans,  but.  when  looking  for  something  to  f ry,  nothing  could  be  found 
so  Horn  set  out,  gun  in  hand,  to  try  to  get  some  meat  in  the  way  of  an  impala  or 
bush-buck. 

Just  as  he  went  out  of  sight,  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  beside  Mr.  Nichol- 
by made  by  a  little  dik-dik,  that  is,  a  mouse  deer.  Thinking  in  his  terror  that  it  was  a 
python  or  some  such  terrible  creature,  Mr.  Nicholby  picked  up  his  gun  and  ran  for 
his  life,  followed  dutifully  by  Meadows.  Hardly  looking  where  he  was  going,  Mr. 
Nicholby  came  face  to  face  with  a  huge  lion,  at  the  same  time  tripping  over  a  root. 
His  gun  went  off,  and,  lo,  the  lion  fell  over  dead  !  Poor  Mr.  Nicholby,  he  was  a  hero, 
and  Meadows  did  not  tell  his  secret  to  his  dying  day.  Leonard  Meyer. 


CLOUDS 

Clouds  float  slowly,  gently  by 

Under  a  pale  blue,  autumn  sky. 

Some  are  white,  and  some  are  gray 

Like  lambs  that  skip  and  romp  at  play. 

There  are  a  few  as  black  as  night. 

Those  bring  the  storm  and  thundering  light. 

Look !  Yonder  is  one,  yet  far  away, 

But  it's  coming  nearer  as  if  to  stay. 

It  showers  the  flowers  and  frightens  the  bees. 

Then  it  hurtles  away  over  mountains  and  seas, 

Leaving  the  earth  with  a  parting  sigh 

And  the  arch  of  a  rainbow  across  the  sky. 

Marcela  Genss. 


SQUEAK,  SQUAWK! 

Little  Poll}'  Jones  had  just  received  a  pair  of  brand  new,  red  shoes.  On  Sunday 
morning"  she  sat  on  the  floor  half  dressed,  putting  her  shoes  on  and  off  for  so  many 
times  that  her  mother  and  father,  in  desperation,  went  off  to  church  without  her. 
Polly,  on  seeing  this,  became  a  little  frightened,  and,  dressing  hurriedly,  she  set  off 
for  church  at  a  run. 

On  arriving  at  the  church  door,  however,  she  heard  the  opening  hymn,  but  she 
quietly  opened  that  ponderous  portal  and  hastily  stepped  inside.  There  was  mother 
in  the  front  pew,  and  so  Polly  started  down  the  aisle.  Just  then  from  her  new  shoes 
came,  "Sque-e-e-e-k,  squa-a-a-w-k !"  Many  an  annoyed  face  was  turned  to  her,  but 
the  shoes  continued  their  thin,  squeaky-squawky  wail.  In  a  moment  the  minister 
looked  over  his  spectacles  and  thundered  out,  "Sit  down,  little  girl !" 

She  waited  a  moment,  and,  as  the  minister  went  on  talking,  she  started  up  again, 
the  shoes  squeaking  more  plaintively  than  ever.  As  she  neared  her  mother,  the  minis- 
ter again  thundered  out,  "Sit  down,  little  girl !" 

This  time  the  voice  of  thunder  so  dismayed  her  that  she  sat  right  down  on  the 
register  and  the  hot  air  blew  her  best,  red  dress  right  up  into  the  air,  showing  her 
little,  white,  ruffled  panties.  Almost  as  quickly  as  she  had  sat  down,  she  bounced  up 
again  with  a  cry  of  anguish,  and,  every  eye  in  the  congregation  on  her,  she  stumbled, 
squeaked,  and  wTailed  the  rest  of  the  way  up  the  aisle  to  her  mother. 

Mary  Dozier  Finley. 


AS  PHOEBUS  RETIRES 

Slowly  the  grey  mist  formed 

As  the  last  touch  of  Phoebus'  rays 

Lingered  in  the  sky. 

Flowers  closed  their  perfumed  petals 

And  folded  up  to  rest. 

The  evening  star  came  out 

As  Diana  rose  high  above 

The  dark,  sinister  outline  of  the  oak 

Crowning  the  hilltop. 

Among  the  tall  grasses  the  cricket  could  be  heard, 
And  the  earth  became  still. 

Elinor  Crocker. 


NIGHT 

After  the  last  faint  rays  of  light 
Have  silently  faded  into  night, 
Those  whose  day  of  labor  is  spent 
Cannot  resist  the  sweet,  soothing  scent 
But  silently  wander  to  a  quiet  retreat 
Under  a  tree  on  a  cool,  mossy  seat. 

'Tis  then  the  pines  decide  to  sing, 
And  all  around  their  shrill  notes  ring. 
The  moon  appears  in  the  eastern  sky. 
It  climbs  along  in  its  steady  way 
And  sends  out  its  flood  of  moonlit  ray. 

All  is  so  quiet,  peaceful,  and  sweet, 
Not  at  all  like  the  bustling,  city  street. 
The  sky  is  such  a  beautiful  hue 
Like  that  of  the  soothing,  midnight  blue. 
Then  softly  a  breeze  begins  to  sigh 
And  tell  all  the  secrets  of  day  gone  by. 

Donna  Salter. 


BUSY  HOUSEWIFE 


"Cats,  cats,  cats;  everywhere  I  step  on  cats!  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  to 
battle  with  four  cats  all  day  ? 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  the  doorbell  again,  or  is  it  the  telephone?  I'm  all  muddled  up — - 
maybe  it's  next  door.  There  it  is  again !  It  must  be  ours.  I  think  it's  the  doorbell.  All 
right.  I'm  coming.  Just  be  patient,  I'm  coming!  Well,  what  do  you  want?  Will  I  buy 
some  popcorn?  Certainly  not!  The  idea! 

"What's  that  burning?  It  smells  very  familiar.  I  knew  it!  Those  peas  were  the 
only  decent  thing  about  this  dinner,  and  now  they're  glued  to  the  bottom  of  this  pan, 
so  black  you  couldn't  tell  them  from  coal !  What  a  mess  ! 

"My  land,  the  telephone  !  All  right,  just  hold  your  horses.  I'll  be  right  there.  Yes? 
What?  Of  course  I  wouldn't  tell  you  whom  I'm  going  to  vote  for!  Gracious,  no! 
Some  people  are  the  limit ! 

"I  can't  clean  up  this  pan  now.  I  simply  must  fix  some  other  vegetable  for  dinner. 
Let's  see — what  shall  it  be?  I'll  have  to  have  something,  for  poor  John  will  be  simply 
famished.  I  can't  seem  to  think ! 

"The  telephone  again!  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  my  life!  It  just  acts 
possessed,  and  on  my  busy  day,  too.  Yes?  Oh,  hello,  John  dear !  What !  You  can't  be 
home  for  dinner?  Oh-h-h-h-h  !"  Anne  Maslin. 


UNMISTAKABLE 

Night  was  dropping  her  shadowy  curtain  over  the  Russian  River,  and  it  was  that 
pleasant  hour  of  supper  time.  The  campers  were  eating,  laughing,  and  talking  to- 
gether of  perhaps  "that  grand  swim  I  had  today"  or  of  "what  a  swell  sun-tan  I'm 
getting." 

The  calm  was  rudely  interrupted  with  a  loud  cry  of  "Help  !  Help  !" 

Everything  was  suddenly  quiet,  and  only  the  crickets  could  be  heard,  chirping 
their  continuous  song. 

Again  the  cry  rang  out,  this  time  louder  and  more  insistent !  Then  everyone  flew 
into  action.  All  dashed  madly  to  the  river  only  to  find  no  struggling  creature  caught  in 
the  grip  of  death,  but  peaceful  waters  flowing  leisurely  on.  Someone  started  out  a 
row  boat,  others  frantically  paced  the  beach,  hoping  for  some  sign  of  the  victim. 

Three-year-old  Stanford  had  enjoyed  this  "joke"  immensely  and  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  exclaiming,  "Booh  !"  Everyone  turned  around  exasperatingly  to  see  him 
peeking  over  the  top  of  an  old  barrel  on  the  diving  float. 

Once  again  the  dusk  was  filled  with  cries  of  woe,  but  this  time  they  unmistakably 
came  from  Stanford,  who  was  stretched  across  his  father's  knee.     Lois  Hiester. 


PUBLICATIONS 


TARGET 

We  wish  to  thank  two  groups  of  students  outstanding  in  their  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion as  evidenced  in  their  prompt  response  in  the  "Target"  campaign.  They  are  Miss 
Blumert's  Low  Seventh  Advisory  and  Mrs.  Shulgin's  High  Seventh  Advisory. 
The  pictures  of  these  two  classes  appear  in  this  issue  as  a  reward  for  being  the 
first  advisories  to  obtain  their  class  quotas  in  the  "Target's"  drive  for  subscribers. 

We  hope  you  approve  of  our  cover.  The  design  was  originated  by  Mary  Kathryn 
Lee  of  the  Low  Eighth  Grade  and  adapted  to  linoleum  and  cut  by  Teruo  Iyama  of 
the  Low  Ninth.  We  wish  to  compliment  them  on  the  success  of  their  efforts. 


"TARGET"  STAFF 

Editor    Ava  Jean  Barber 

Associate  Editors:  Barbara  Bush,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Patsy  Poe  Cooper,  Elinor  Crocker,  Eugene  De 
Luca,  Mary  Dozier  Finley,  Jean  Follette,  Jim  Fowle,  Emily  Hermann,  Lois  Hiester,  Callie  Home,  Teruo 
Iyama,  Eugene  Kauffman,  Kathryn  Kieffer,  Barbara  Kindt.  Polly  Love,  Anne  Maslin.  Francene  McCarty. 
Ruth  Meads.  Polly  Morgan,  Patricia  Packard,  Dorenne  Paris,  Betty  Prentiss,  Phillip  Robinson,  Kathryn 
Rushforth,  Toshiko  Sagimori,  Evelyn  Schultis,  Merle  Steinman,  David  Takahashi,  Mary  Wucher. 

Business  Staff :  Jimmy  Jee,  Dorothy  Blosser,  Elizabeth  Richards. 

SPONSORS 

Mr.   Glessner    Principal 

Miss  Christy  Publication 

Mr.  Baxter   Business 


VICTORY 

Cooperation,  that's  the  theme 

Of  every  school,  of  every  home, 

Of  every  club,  of  every  team, 

Of  every  group  that  lives  to  thrive. 

Cooperation's  one  great  step 
On  the  road  to  life's  success, 
Courage,  labor,  pep,  ambition — 
And  the  victory's  won  ! 

Dan  Naughtox. 


SCOOP 

The  "Scoop"  Staff  has  had  a  happy  and  successful  term.  Each  edition  has  been 
better  than  the  one  before.  All  members  have  cooperated  in  turning  out  seven  issues. 
We  have  given  the  Student  Body  feature  pages,  editorials,  club  news,  P.  T.  A.  news, 
sports,  and  jokes.  Two  new  features  of  the  last  three  editions  are  the  Forum  and 
a  page  of  clever  cartoons.  An  editorial  printed  at  the  first  of  the  term  asked  for  the 
support  of  the  students  in  turning  out  the  paper.  The  staff  wishes  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  school  for  the  hearty  support  received. 

Staff:  Guy  Bradshaw  (editor  in  chief),  Eleanor  Jean  Wood  (assistant  editor),  Paula  Joy  (society  editor), 
Virginia  Carr  (humor),  Pat  Stripp  (sport  editor),  Virginia  Hacker  (assistant  sport  editor),  Ann  Stevenson, 
Rob  Edwards  (staff  artists),  George  Vdovin  (manager),  Eli  Ambrose,  Fred  Boaz,  Pete  Farmer,  George 
Haggerty  (assistant  managers). 

WORD  MAGIC 

The  clock  strikes  twelve !  The  year  has  begun, 
And  worries  and  sadness  have  set  with  the  sun 
As  throughout  the  world  from  a  million  hearts 
With  a  laugh  and  a  song  the  New  Year  now  starts. 

There's  many  a  voice  to  welcome  it  in 

With  shout  and  with  song  and  with  ceaseless  din, 

But  the  magic  words  echoed  in  lands  far  and  near 

Are  the  joy-giving,  hope-bringing  "Happy  New  Year!" 

Paula  Jov. 
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OFF  THE  CIRCUIT 


WILLIE  WILLARD'S  DIARY 

SEPT.  3 — fair  and  foggy,  aw  shucks  !  new  lessons  new  books  new  teachers  new  everything  en  vacation's 
all  over. 

SEPT.  6 — all  the  high  9  gals  went  to  a  party.  It  was  fer  all  the  new  ones,  low  7's  i  mean.  Toots  said 
they  had  lots  of  fun.   The  boys  wasn't  invited,  but  oh  gee,  we'd  rather  stay  single. 

SEPT.  13 — Constitution  Day  and  Assembleman  Johnson  told  us  something  about  men  matching  moun- 
tains,  guess  i'd  never  do  but  that  Bradshaw  Guy  might. 

SEPT.  11 — Tub  Ready  and  brother  Ralph  invites  the  citizenship  club  out  to  their  ranch  for  a  swim  an 
all  them  goody-goods  et  two  many  grapes  en  most  near  busted. 

SEPT.  1& — Ma  gone  and  went  to  the  first  p.t.a.  meetin'  todav.  She  met  some  of  my  teachers  and  wow, 
did  i  get  it !  !  ! 

SEPT.  20 — The  W.B.A.  entertained  all  the  new  guys  this  afternoon.  Had  ice  cream  and  a  ritzy  program. 
Heard  them  new  fellows  think  Willard's  swell. 

SEPT.  25 — All  the  Willard  babys'  maws  an'  paws  got  together  for  a  big  pow-wow  last  night  with  their 
kiddies  as  shaperons.  While  the  mas  and  paws  were  having  their  program  the  scrubbies  were  entertained  in 
the  library. 

SEPT.  27 — the  girls'  leag  brot  their  mothers  to  school  this  afternoon  to  a  mothers  and  daughters  tea. 
Willard  girls  know  how  to  do  things,  O.  K. 

Oct.  1 — the  upper  gals'  league  had  what  they  call  a  rally,  gee !  you  should  have  heard  that  nifty  new 
song  of  their's  ! 

OCT.  2 — P.T.A.  meetin'  an'  they  talked  about  a  new  playground,  we'll  sure  boost  it. 

OCT.  7 — fire  prevention  assembly.  Wer  we  Duffed  up  when  Cap'n  Higgs  complimented  us.  But  gee ! 
those  bees  !  The  only  way  to  prevent  fire  is  to  kill  the  darn  things. 

OCT.  8 — i  crashed  the  ferns'  lower  tricycle  rally,  they  sure  had  a  lot  of  pep. 

OCT.  11 — high  7  girls  league  party  today.  I  couldn't  get  in  but  Toots  told  me  it  was  a  wow,  singin',  an' 
dancin'.  and  lots  of  good  eats  !  ! 

OCT.  17 — They  gave  out  them  funny  little  gold  things  for  Citizenship  and  Brains  today,  and  oh  boy!  did  I 
sizzle!  that  old  apollo  god  sure  did  toast  my  bean. 

OCT.  18 — Yippee!  us  masculins  gave  a  party.  Wow!  was  it  a  pip!  !  No  fern  parties  for  me  any  more. 

OCT.  23 — the  eights  had  a  Halloween  party  and  I  eavesdropped.  Whoever  told  them  they  could  tell  ghost 
stories?  i  nearly  laughed  my  teeth  out — 1  A.  M.  i'm  so  jittery  i  can't  get  to  sleep. 

OCT.  25 — Gee  Whiz  !  That  first  dance  came  at  last  and  oh  boy  !  Did  I  Piccolino  !  Had  to  save  a  slug  but 
gosh — it  was  worth  it!  p.  s.  I've  got  hot  dogs  now! 

OCT.  29 — Navy  Day  'sembly  today,  we  showed  Wright  'Morton,  who  introduced  our  speaker,  Ensign 
Carlson,  what  a  good  band  sounded  like.  Mr.  Morton  used  to  go  to  Willard,  played  in  the  band,  too.  now  his 
place  is  filled  by  a  good  lookin'  skirt. 

NOV.  3 — them  good  Citizens  had  another  bright  idear  for  Willard  !  They  begun  today  a  Lost  an'  Found 
joint  to  help  us  absent-minded  guys  to  find  our  stuff. 

NOV.  4 — Bully !  the  girls'  League  started  a  peanut  sale  todaj'.  goin'  to  last  a  week.  Ain't  that  swell  !  Hate 
to  be  the  janitor  though.  Oh  gee!  was  I  glad  i  bought  a  student  body  card?  i  took  Toots  to  the  midterm  dance 
an'  it  was  so  dern  crowded  we  could  hardly  move. 

NOV.  6 — Another  P.-T.  A.  meeting.  The  topic  this  time  was  "What  Counts  in  Teaching?"  Aw,  the  teach- 
ing's O.  K.  if  we  do  our  part. 

NOV.  11 — Hot  dog!  no  school.  Boy,  I  sure  am  glad  they  signed  the  Armistice  cause  pa  let  me  hang  out 
our  new  flag.  Dad  'grees  with  our  Mayor  that  it's  a  day  to  be  proud  of  our  flag  and  to  display  it  as  an  emblem 
of  peace. 

NOV.  12 — Armistice  Day  Assemblv.  it  nearly  rained  and  I  was  a-wishing  it  would  so's  we  wouldn't  have  to 
listen  to  no  speech.  But  golly  i  You  should  have  heard  our  city  manager — he  was  great !  Willard  band  was 
swell  too. 

NOV.  13 — Hobby  Show  today.  I'd  like  to  have  copped  some  of  the  airplanes.  The  maws  went  to  a  program 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  pops  in  the  evening.  Boy,  was  the  library  crowded?  Uncle  Sam  made  a  special  visit.  We 
showed  him  our  korikulum  all  dolled  up  in  a  pageant  and  how  those  simpony  kids  can  play.  The  junior  traffic 
cops  and  them  good  citizens  directed  traffic. 

NOV.  14 — Say,  did  me  and  pop  have  a  whopper  of  a  time  when  we  got  the  lowdown  on  football  at  the  dads' 
meetin'  tonight !  Hope  them  dads  get  a  new  gym  for  us  guys. 

NOV.  15 — Maw  says  that  there  teacher  of  mine  won  a  turkey  at  the  P.-T.  A.  tonight.  That's  good  business 
practice  in  bridge.  Pa  brung  home  a  sack  of  coal,  but  Maw  won  it. 

NOV.  19 — "Reedin'  for  fun."  and  it  sure  was  fun  to  be  entertained  by  Miss  Fisher  and  see  all  those  slick 
new  books.  Boy,  am  i  gonna  patronize  that  library  !  That  book-week  idea  sure  is  a  humdinger.  Toots  said  the 
gals  in  the  upper  trycycle  had  a  girls  league  alumni  meetin'  today.  They  had  cheers  for  the  alumni,  i  don't  know 
what  alumni's  are  but  I  know  they  had  lunch  off'a  us.  Lots  doin'  today.  Another  one  of  them  dances,  too.  I  always 
goes  and  my  dancin'  sure's  improvin'  'cause  I  cut  down  the  number  of  toes  I  stepped  on  to  ten.  Now  dancin's 
my  specialty. 

NOV.  21 — All  the  ma's  came  to  a  mock  trial  today.  Gosh  was  my  ma  s' prized  when  she  saw  me  there.  But 
I  tole  her  I  was  jus'  actin'  to  show  the  other  ma's  how  us  kids  know  how  to  run  our  school. 

NOV.  22 — You  should  'a  seen  the  vitals  stacked  on  the  tables  in  the  cafe  for  Thanksgiving.  They  say  they 
got  enuf  for  sixteen  baskets.  Good  dinners  for  somebody.  Ain't  that  swell? 

DEC.  2 — Hurrah  !  Beat  Garfield  !  Oh  boy  !  we  brought  the  most  records  and  won  the  radio.  Gee,  but  it 
makes  a  swell  racket  when  the  bell  rings  ! 

DEC.  3 — Rained  pups  and  kittens.  Glad  we  had  a  dance  to  go  to. 

DEC.  4 — Us  rhythm  boys  sang  at  P.-T.  A.  today.  For  onct  I  wasn't  off  tune. 

DEC.  8 — Teacher  said  us  boys  looked  like  angels.  That  was  tonite  when  we  sang  at  St.  Johns  Church.  We 
marched  up  the  isle  in  the  candle  light.  We  was  very,  very  impress-ive.  Only  thing  missing  was  my  harp. 

DEC.  10 — I  crashed  the  dance  today.  The  music  was  hot  but  heck  !  when  it  comes  to  dancin'  with  ferns,  I'm 
sort  of  bashful  like.  Them  girls'  league  gals  are  tryin'  to  turn  composers.  Gladysmae  mus'  be  purty  good  'az  she 
got  first  prize  for  that  new  rally  song.  They  'nounced  it  at  girls'  league  rally  when  the  'lumni  spoke  and 
Felecie  did  a  fandango. 

DEC.  12 — Us  boys  was  dancin'  the  Irish  lilt  swell  when  the  visitors  came  but  heck,  the  gals  stole  the 
show  'cause  they  had  a  rope  to  dance  with.  It  was  Willard  that  invented  that  stunt.  We  was  singin'  for  our 
dads  agin  tonite.  A  man  tole  us  all  'bout  finger  printin'  and  persunally  I'm  gonna  be  a  G  man. 

DEC.  13 — For  once  I  wished  I  waz  one  of  them  goody-goodies.  Them  lucky  guys  in  the  citizenship  club 
went  ice  skating  tonight.  Bet  if  I'd  gone  Gerald  Whipple  would  have  had  plenty  of  competition  for  the 
prize  for  the  most  flops. 

DEC.  17 — Dropped  in  on  the  dance  toda3".  They  had  some  new  records — they  were  nifty  ones  too.  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  dancin'  on  air  but  Toots  told  me  later  it  was  her  feet. 

DEC.  19 — hear  the  girls'  League  were  swell  hostesses  for  the  W.B.A.'s  at  the  party  they  had  this  P.M. 
Refreshments  served  buffet  style — pretty  classy,  if  you  ask  me. 


DEC.  20 — Oh  boy  !  what  a  snazzy  tree  Santa  left  for  our  class.  All  the  advisors  had  parties  today.  Say, 
was  I  ragged  when  I  ended  up  with  a  stick  of  cherry  lipstick  that  Santa  boy  had  left  for  me  ! 

JAN.  7 — Those  were  lucky  stiffs  who  won  the  primary  today — Bob  Ready  sure  skunked  the  rest  of  the 
secretaries  when  he  carried  away  623  votes,  them  poetry-minded  guys  gave  a  dance  today.  I  jigged  too. 

JAN.  8 — I  ushered  a  lot  of  mas  at  the  P.T.A.  Meetin'  today,  wish  I  could  read  half  as  good  as  that  little 
blind  boy  did.  And  a  blind  student  played  one  of  her  own  compositions  on  the  piano,  i  have  to  read  mine. 
There  eyes  were  closed  but  they  sure  made  us  open  our  eyes  wide. 

JAN.  9 — Pa  an'  me  we  went  to  the  winter  sports'  pictures  that  the  Dads'  Club  showed.  Boy  oh  boy,  it 
made  me  sick  with  envy  !  Wouldn't  I  like  to  take  a  header  into  a  pile  of  snow  ! 

JAN.  10 — Was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  and  poodles  in  the  yard  today.  Boy,  a  powerful  lot  of  good  citizens 
must  go  to  Willard  coz  most  all  of  us  voted  today.  Bob  Douthitt  walked  off  with  the  honors  for  stew 
prez.   Yeah  man  !  was  that  a  hot  election ! 

JAN.  15 — me  and  the  glee  clubs  showed  off  with  the  orchestra  and  band  tonight.  Ma  and  pa  was  there 
and  they  said  it  was  elegant.   We  was  amateurs,  but  no  gong  for  us. 

JAN.  22 — They  gave  a  swell  party  for  the  grads  today,  there  was  dancin'  an  a  hotsie-totsie  program,  I 
heerd.   Wish  I'd  been  there — 'specially  when  they  had  their  dinner  eats. 

JAN.  23 — tried  out  our  new  programs  for  next  term  today  and  mine's  fine,  monday's  goin'  to  be  the  new 
term  en  everything  is  ready  already,  don't  waist  no  time  at  Willard. 

JAN.  24 — No  auditorium  yet !  hadda  hold  the  graduation  in  the  church  again.  Hope  it's  fixed  when  I 
graduate.  We'll  sure  miss  them  nifty  noodles,  the  graduates,  I  mean — but  gosh  !  isn't  it  swell  what  Willards' 
done  for  'em.  This  is  the  last  day  of  school  so  i  aint  goin'  to  right  enny  more  diry  no  more. 

BEWARE! 

Dick  Pedder :  Don't  ask  me  about  my  Hawaiian  shirt — It  speaks  for  itself. 
Dave  Stewart :  Don't  tell  me  I  need  a  notebook — I  can  use  my  fist. 
Helen  Challoner :  Don't  say  that's  a  mirror — That's  my  sister. 

Margaret  Poston :  Don't  tell  me  about  Lily  Pons — I've  been  going  strong  for  thirteen  years. 
Dick  Rogers :  Don't  tell  me  my  whistle  disturbs  your  classes — That's  why  I  do  it. 
Theodore  Blanckenburg  :  Don't  tell  me  not  to  shift  my  mouth  into  high  gear — I'm  sure  my 
brain  is  turning  over. 

Eugene  Kauffman :  Don't  tell  me  to  massage  my  cranium — I  haven't  got  one. 

LAMENTATIONS 

"I'm  constantly  used,"  said  the  blotter  sad, 
"To  absorb  a  lot  of  knowledge, 
"And,  although  I  consume  the  most  valuable  stuff, 
"I  can  get  no  degree  from  college." 

"On  electric  currents,"  moaned  the  clock,  "I'm  fed, 

"Which  give  lots  of  pep  to  race  'round, 

"But  I  can't  be  a  champion  sprinter 

"Cause  I'm  never  allowed  to  gain  ground." 
Teacher:  "Do  you  know  of  anything  that  hibernates  in  the  summer?" 
Bill  Weston:   "Santa  Claus." 

Robert  Douthitt  (in  Latin)  :  "Dog  is  in  the  active  voice." 

Teacher :  "Well,  the  dog  might  have  an  active  voice,  but  nouns  don't  have  voice." 
Teacher  :   "Who  can  name  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  ?" 
Floyd  Becker :  "Lake  of  Champagne." 

Teacher :   Now  name  some  jobs  that  are  hazardous." 

John  Stroud:   "A  bridge  builder." 

Paula  Joy :  "Yes,  but  that  could  be  a  dentist." 

Teacher :   "Yes,  we  teach  French,  Latin,  German,  Spanish." 
Karl  Edwards:  "Which  is  the  most  foreign?" 

Walter  Williamson  (in  the  midst  of  a  very  serious  court  session)  :  "May  I  interrupt,  Judge? 
Could  I  sell  you  "Liberty'  ?" 

Judge :  "No,  but  I'll  give  you  liberty  to  get  back  to  the  recitation  you  cut  as  fast  as  you 
can  get  there." 

Dean  Driscoll :  "How  much  money  have  vou?" 
Jim  Garoutte :  "Between  $98  and  $100." 
Dean :  "That's  a  lot  of  money." 
Jim :  "Oh  no,  it's  only  two  dollars." 

Ronada  Bailey:  "Why  is  opening  a  letter  like  entering  a  room  from  the  top?" 

Virginia  Cripps :   "I  don't  know." 

Ronada  Bailey :  "Because  it's  breaking  the  sealing." 

Werlie  Gleason  :  "Say,  Chet,  your  hat's  on  the  wrong  way." 

Chester  Gall:  "How  do  you  know  which  way  I'm  going?" 

Judge  (in  court)  :  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
Gordon  Johnson :   "I  thought  that  'Liberty'  cost  five  cents." 

Teacher:   "Sally,  what's  the  name  of  your  book  report?" 

Sally  Halstead:  "Who's  Your  School  Boy?" 

Teacher:  "What's  that?" 

Sally :  "Well,  it  sounds  that  way." 
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John  Fairchild  (in  ancient  history)  :    "Who  was  St.  Francis  a  sissy?"  (Assisi). 

Eugene  DeLuca  (after  glee  club  and  orchestra  practice)  :  "Did  you  hear  the  harmony 
during  the  sixth  period?" 

Sylvia  Kiosterud :  "Xo,  but  we  heard  you  trying  to  beat  the  band." 
Edith  Borman  (reciting)  :  "  .  .  .  and  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?" 
Betty  Baxter :  "I  know,  February  29th." 

Martha  Ford  (coming  out  of  a  bakery)  :  "What's  your  favorite  roll?" 
Maxine  Manning :  "The  Honor  Roll." 

Bob  Randall  (reciting  in  ancient  history)  :  "The  monks  shut  themselves  up  in  books  to 
get  away  from  their  sins." 

Don  Donaldson  (inquiring  for  his  picture)  :   "My  picture  isn't  here  Batch." 
Teacher :   "You're  paying  for  being  a  ladies'  man.  All  the  girls  want  your  picture." 

Dorothy  Uddenberg:   "What  is  your  idea  of  clean  sport?" 
Kathleen  Kreitler :  "Swimming." 

Eleanor  Embody  (when  asked  to  explain  "And  a  full  moon  shone  where  the  hair  had  been")  : 
"And  a  full  moon  shone  where  the  rabbit  had  been." 

Libby  Richards  (reading  Antony's  oration):  " 'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are 
Caesar's  hairs." 

Teacher:   "Robert,  can  you  define  nonsense?" 

Robert  Brown :  "Yes,  an  elephant  hanging  over  a  cliff  with  his  tail  tied  to  a  daisy." 

Pat  Stripp :  "Did  you  practice  football  last  night?" 

Tim  Smith  :  "Xaw !  I  went  to  the  dentist." 

Pat :  "Well,  anyway,  they  both  give  you  a  lot  of  drill." 

Teacher :   "Xame  three  kinds  of  composition,  Bill}"." 
Billy  Tocher :   "Narrative,  description,  and  explosive." 

Teacher  (to  Dan  Xaughton)  :   "Dan,  what  keeps  the  moon  from  falling?" 
Dan  Xaughton :  "I  don't  know,  unless  it's  the  bea.ms." 

Jean  Romie :   "I'd  never  like  to  go  up  in  an  airplane." 
Louise  Miller :   "Oh,  you  believe  in  staying  on  terra  firma." 
Jean  Romie :  "Yes,  the  more  firma  the  less  terra." 

Teacher:  "Where  is  Magnesia?" 

Doris  Sparks  :   "In  the  medicine  closet." 

Teacher :   "Charles,  your  writing  is  deplorable.  You  must  improve  it." 
Charles  Gray :  "Well,  if  I  do,  people  will  see  how  I  spell." 
John  Fairchild  (passing  Callie  Home  on  duty)  :  "Hello,  my  callie  flower." 
Glada  Gould:  "My,  this  dance  floor  is  slippery!" 

Charles  Gra}r  (her  partner)  :  "Oh,  no,  it  isn't.  That's  just  my  shine." 

Douglas  Sinclair  (eating  lunch)  :  "This  spaghetti  reminds  me  of  football." 
Bob  Dable:  "How?" 

Douglas :  "Always  ten  more  yards  to  go." 

David  Stewart  (in  social  studies)  :  "Teacher,  I  left  my  education  in  my  other  book.  May 
I  go  and  get  it?" 

Annabel  Gray :  "Do  you  know  we  have  a  bear  in  our  school?" 

Philip  Johnson:  "Xo,  how  do  vou  know?-' 

Annabel  Gray :  "It's  Bob  Bruin." 

Jane  Xewman :  "Polly,  is  your  pen  a  good  one?" 

Polly  Love  :  "Of  course  :  It  hasn't  scratched  yet." 

Teacher :  "Please  put  your  arms  behind  your  back  when  reciting." 

Jeanne  Cooke :  "I  can't  get  my  arms  down  because  I  made  this  blouse." 

Teacher :  "A  park  is  a  common  piece  of  propertv." 

Park  Biehl:  "Who?  Me!" 

Guy  Bradshaw :  "What  should  a  man  do  who  has  water  on  the  knees?" 
George  Ydovin  :  "I  don't  know.'' 
Guy  Bradshaw  :  "Wear  pumps." 

Teacher  (in  English)  :  "What  is  a  miser?" 
George  Ganas  :  "An  insect." 

COOPERATION 

I  have  a  dog,  and  the  dog  has  a  flea. 
I  said  to  the  flea,  "Don't  you  dare  bite  me," 
But  the  flea  hopped  around  and  jumped  on  me, 
And  the  dog  saved  the  day  and  ate  the  flea. 
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